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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Y common consent the Steel Bill is the most important item on 
the agenda for the new session of Parliament. By common 
knowledge the general public is in the dark on the whole subject, and 
may be unable to master it before the fate of the Bill is decided. It 
might be just possible to excuse this almost farcical state of affairs 
on the ground that a wise Government must sometimes lead a 
puzzled people in the way it should go. But there are numerous 
flaws in that excuse in the present case. All pretence that the 
Government is wise has been shattered by the fact that everybody 
knows that well over two years have been devoted to a scrambling 
search for a respectable meaning to be attached to a rash phrase 
in the Labour Party’s election programme. The ignorance of the 
public about steel policy is to a great extent due to the delay between 
the announcement of a nationalisation Bill and its introduction. And 
it is not the duty of any Government to lead the public in the wrong 
direction. The Steel Bill by its nature must be a piece of confused 
nonsense. The show of knowledge and responsibility with which it is 
put forward is a piece of humbug. And the apparent inability of the 
Opposition either to stop the Bill or expose the humbug reduces the 
public to the status of impotent spectators of the worst kind of 
farce—a boring farce with a disastrous end. 

The search for debating points which was the main characteristic 
of the pamphlet with which the Labour Party heralded the Bill 
and of the opening exchanges in Parliament is all too likely to 
dominate the whole controversy. The facts of the real nature and 
organisation of the steel industry, which are the only facts that 
matter, are all too likely to be left out of account. At the moment 
of writing the full text of the Bill has still not been published, but 
it is already clear from the description of it in the King’s Speech 
and in its title that it must do violence to the carefully built-up 
and delicately articulated structure of the industry. “Companies 
extensively engaged in the production of iron ore, or of pig-iron or 
steel, or in the shaping of steel by a rolling process” are to be 
brought under public ownership. It is therefore reasonably clear 
that companies are to be taken over and that whole processes are 
not. This is an interference with common-sense arrangements which 
is sufficient in itself to cripple the productive effort of an industry 
which is essentially organised, through the Iron and Steel Federation, 





‘ 


on a'logical basis of processes. But it also appears likely that the 
Government, having acquired whole firms which engage in activities 
subsequent to rolling, will try to sell certain parts of them. That 
would be utter confusion—and all for the sake of a change of owner- 
ship which is completely irrelevant to the real questions of cost and 
efficiency. 


Downhill in France 


When, last Friday, the French Government finally authorised the 
police to fire in self-defence against the strikers in the coalfields 
there was a curious attempt to represent the decision as a piece of 
savagery on the part of the authorities. How this conclusion was 
reached, and why it was emphasised by organs of public information 
which had given no prominence whatever to the brutal attacks on 
the police previously carried out by the strikers, is a mystery. The 
restraint of the French Minister of the Interior has been so great 
as to be almost reprehensible. There was never any real doubt about 
the political nature of the strike. From the start its Communist 
instigators have -not shrunk from sabotage and personal violence. 
The Government, on the other hand, has tried to avoid counter- 
measures even at a time when police were being daily maltreated 
in the course of their thankless duties. Even now the limited sanction 
for the use of arms is the very minimum of retaliation. The decree 
calling up 40,000 reserves is littke more than a gesture. And the 
taking over of pits by the troops near Valenciennes and Le Creusot 
was clearly required in order to prevent irreparable damage to the 
French economy and to the interests of the miners themselves. Since 
many pits were already flooded before action was taken, this was 
the least that could be done. Respect for the traditions of the 
Republic, which are all against even a show of armed force in domestic 
disputes, and for the constitutional right to strike, is one thing. 
Inaction in the face of a flagrant attempt by the Communists to seize 
by force what they cannot obtain by constitutional action is another. 
The French Government had no alternative. It is only to be re- 


gretted that M. Moch, the Minister of the Interior, did not move 
sooner, for the damage already done in the mines and throughout 
the French economy, is almost as much as the gravely weakened 
structure can bear. 
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Commonwealth Unity 


Meagre though most of the daily communiqués regarding the 
work of the Commonwealth Conference have been, the last of them, 
reviewing the sessions as a whole, reveals unmistakably the satis- 
faction the participants have felt in the discussions. There have 
been other means of confirming that impression, and nothing could 
be more reassuring in the present phase of doubt and danger in 
world affairs than the demonstration that in all essentials the unity 
of the Commonwealth, even of a Commonwealth enlarged in scope 
and conceivably modified in form by the accession of the three new 
Dominions of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, remains unbroken. Many 
questions still await solution, most important of them the relation 
to the Commonwealth of countries like India which are resolved on 
a republican form of government. As to that two views are possible. 
One is prevalent in Australia, where the close-knit Commonwealth as 
we have known it and seen it proved through the ordeal of two 
wars, is preferred decisively to a larger body with much looser ties. 
The constitution—if such a word can be used of an association 
whose essence is the absence of a formal constitution—of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has been unique in the world’s history. 
The unseen links that have united its different members have bound 
them closer than any other society of States. To change that rela- 
tionship, which, ideal in its evolution, has proved so unfailingly 
practical in its effects, would be a grave matter. It may be the 
right step, but certainly not a step to be taken without profound 
and searching reflection. India is the real problem. Whatever 
desire she may have, in spite of her new-found right to independence, 
10 retain association with the nations of the Commonwealth can meet 
only with the fullest sympathy at their hands, and every endeavour 
must be made to find an adjustment acceptable all round. With 
Eire, frankly, the case is different. If her Government decides, as 
it is perfectly free to do, to cast off the last ties with the Common- 
wealth, it cannot expect at the same time to retain the advantages 
accruing from membership of the Commonwealth. Its decision 
may create difficulry and dislocation on both sides of the Irish Sea, 
particularly to Irishmen domiciled in Britain. But if Eire so decides 
it must so decide. 


The Civil War in China 


The fall of Chefoo and Chinchow (at the latter place a Nationalist 
general and the armoured force under his command are reported 
to have been taken by the Communists) ought on current form to seal 
the fate of Mukden in the near future. The city has been virtually 
beleaguered for more than a year and from a material point of view 
is a liability to the Generalissimo, just as Berlin is a liability to the 
Western Powers. But its fall will mean a grave loss of face, and the 
extremely low prestige, both at home and abroad, of his Government 
can ill afford a blow of this kind. In any other country the condi- 
tions now prevailing in China would be described as desperate ; 
even by her own standards they are subnormal. Large parts of 
the country are ravaged by a desultory and unending civil war 
which adversely affects the whole of it. Uncontrolled inflation 
fans the embers of unrest, while a discredited administration and an 
underpaid and corrupt bureaucracy can do nothing to restore confi- 
dence either in themselves or in anything else. The Generalissimo, 
though it is never wise to underrate him, shows signs of losing his 
grip, and but for the astute old war-horse, General Fu Tso-yi, the 
Nationalists might well have faced before now the loss of Peking, 
a contingency which, if Mukden goes, cannot be regarded as remote. 
The Chinese Communists, unlike their co-doctrinaires elsewhere in 
Asia, are not pawns moving forward at Moscow’s behest. For some 
twenty years they have fought their own battles with little help from 
Russia, and their direct Russian contacts are still tenuous and unim- 
portant. They have converted Communism to a creed which is clearly 
capable of appealing to large elements of a highly individualistic 
race and represent a force whose expansion no amount of arms and 
equipment from America will check unless the present rulers of 
China can offer the country something much better than mis- 
management. Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, the Chinese Foreign Minister 
who is now discussing Anglo-Chinese relations with members of 
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the Government in London, is a welcome visitor ; but evidence ‘to 
support his optimistic forecasts about his country’s future js almost 
wholly lacking. 


The Ills of Greece 
There is something crude about Communist propaganda on 
Greece, which involves not so much an underestimate of Western 


intelligence (or any other intelligence) as a positive insult to jt, ° 


Last Sunday—the day before the debate on Greece in the political 
committee of the United Nations Assembly—rebel forces launched 
their biggest attack for months, and retook certain positions near 
Kastoria from which, it so happened, they had been dislodged a 
week earlier. On Monday Mr. Bebler of Yugoslavia proposed that 
representatives of the “democratic Greek provisional Government” 
should be heard by the General Assembly. There seems to have 
been some show of resentment on the part of the Eastern repre- 
sentatives when Mr. Hector McNeil referred to the Yugoslav resolu- 
tion as an abuse of the Committee’s time. That is what it was, 
Local and indecisive attacks such as that delivered by the followers 
of “General” Markos last week-end are the common currency of 
Greece’s northern frontiers. Even when, two months ago, the rebels 
suffered their worst defeat so far and were cleared from the Grammos 
mountains, it was perfectly clear that they would filter back else- 
where, though probably in smaller strength It was also clear that 
they could continue to rely on a certain amount of support from 
Albania, Yugoslavia and: Bulgaria. If there had been any doubts 
about it, the third interim report of the U.N. Special Committee on 
the Balkans, which carries the story up to October 22, would have 
settled them. The situation is fundamentally unchanged. The fact 
that in the General Assembly Mr. Bebler of Yugoslavia should have 
been supported by the Russian and Polish delegates need not lead to 
the conclusion that the breach in the Cominform has been closed. 
Mr. Bebler personally has steered a very careful course through the 
dispute between the Russians and Marshal Tito. And Slav deter- 
mination to overrun Greece has deeper roots than the purely 
ideological. 


A Whitehall Inquest 


A single dissentient voice served rather to emphasise than to impair 
the unanimity with which the House of Commons on Wednesday 
endorsed the Prime Minister’s proposal for the appointment of a 
tribunal under the Act of 1921 to investigate charges of bribery and 
similar offences involving certain Ministers and officials. Mr. Attlee 
attempted no circumlocution. He was admirably explicit about the 
charges—in connection with the abandonment of a prosecution of a 
football pools firm, a preferential grant of paper to the same firm, the 
flotation of a public company, the grant of a building-licence and 
another for the importation of amusement machinery. He even 
mentioned one particular Minister against whom irregular con- 
duct has been alleged, but there was general approval for Mr. 
Churchill’s appeal that till the whole matter is cleared up names of 
persons who may prove completely guiltless should not be cited in 
casual conversation to their prejudice. The* Government has shown 
itself commendably prompt and thorough in initiating inquiry into 
an affair which must be probed to its depths. The tribunal cannot 
be nominated till both Houses have approved the Prime Minister's 
motion, but there will certainly be no delay, nor is dissatisfaction 
with the constitution of the tribunal probable. It will sit normally in 
public, and its activity will be no bar to any criminal proceedings 
which the Director of Public Prosecutions may see fit to initiate. 
The truth shouid soon be known, and all appropriate action taken. 


Coal on the Carpet 

It is surprising with what suspicion anyone connected with the 
coal industry regards the proposition that that industry, being public 
property, is a matter of public concern. That proposition looks like 
common sense, but is treated as if it were revolutionary doctrine. 
For example, it appears that the Burrows Committee which was set 
up last May, at the time of Sir Charles Reid’s resignation from the 
Coal Board, has completed its inquiry into the organisation of the 
industry. It also sppears that the Coal Board wil] publish what is 
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called “a full statement” giving the committee’s recommendations 
and the action proposed. Presumably that statement really will be 
full—that is to say, it will give other particulars of the committee’s 
inquiries besides its recommendations. Presumably, since the chair- 
man of the committee, Sir Robert Burrows, is a member of the Board, 
there are good reasons why the matter should be discussed in private 
before the report is published. But a great deal is left to presumption 
concerning a question which is clearly everybody’s business. When 
Sir Charles Reid resigned because he thought the whole organisation 
of the Coal Board was wrong that was not just a personal affair 
between him and the Board. It was a matter of public concern. It 
remains a matter of public concern, particularly now that proposals 
are being made for yet another measure of nationalisation. The full 
facts should be published at once. On the other coal inquiry now 
proceeding—the inquiry by a committee of the Coal Board and the 
National Union of Mineworkers into immediate and urgent problems 
—there may be news at any moment. But so far all that has appeared 
is a “leak” in the columns of a respected daily newspaper, to the 
effect that the committee has defined certain kinds of absenteeism as 
“reasonable.” For all the outside observer knows, such a definition 
may be urgently necessary. But it can be said without the slightest 
hesitation that most outside observers thought the committee were 
discussing measures for an immediate increase in output—all of which 
shows how little outside observers are permitted to know about their 
own business. 


War Against Communism 

Evidence that trade unionists generally have at last realised the 
necessity for an active campaign against Communism in industry 
in this country is the more welcome in proportion as it is belated. 
No one can doubt that the policy of maximum production is being 
systematically thwarted by sections of labour which realise, as the 
Kremlin has long since realised, that prosperity is Communism’s 
worst enemy. In one sense the Communists deserve the limited 
measure of success their disruptive efforts have secured, for they have 
been assiduous in their attendance at union branch meetings and 
conspicuously successful, thanks to the apathy of the general body 
of members, in obtaining key-positions which give them an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. The British love of tolerance, 
a virtue in itself, can be carried much too far when it gives licence 
to evil forces to work their will. Now Communism at home is to 
be fought by democratic methods whose effect is not in doubt if 
non-Communist unionists take the matter a tithe as seriously as the 
Communists themselves have always done. At the same time, and 
with equal justification, the Trade Union Congress has given notice 
of severance from the World Federation of Trade Unions if that body 
continues its Communist course. These are hopeful signs, 


The Field-Marshals’ Trial 


A debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday revealed impres- 
sively the weight of opinion existing inside the House as well as 
outside against the Government’s decision to proceed with the 
prosecution of General von Rundstedt and the two other high German 
officers who have been detained in this country as prisoners of war 
since 1945 and are now in a British hospital in Hamburg. General 
von Brauchitsch was in the same category, but he has been released 
by death. It is doubtful whether General von Rundstedt will be in 
a condition to stand trial. Assailed from both sides of the House, 
notably by soldiers like General Sir George Jeffreys, Brigadier Head 
and Col. Birch, the obviously unhappy Government spokesman 
argued that the prolonged delay in bringing the officers to trial was 
due jvimarily to the Americans ; that since many of their subordi- 
nates had been punished for crimes committed under their orders, 
they, themselves, ought not to escape ; and that under international 
agreement if we did not try the men ourselves we should have to 
hand them over to other States which have branded them as war- 
criminals. None of this convinces three years after the end of the 
war. It is certain that an overwhelming majority of the public, as 
of the House of Commons, is against the Government on this. Even 
now there is time to turn from what one Labour speaker stigmatised 
as not only moral indecency but political folly. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


LABOUR Member of Parliament who put on his top hat and 
A morning coat for the opening ceremony by the King was chided 
by a colleague for his slavish adherence to tradition. He defended 
himself stoutly, saying that he valued the pageantry because it 
focused the attention of the people upon Parliament and enhanced its 
prestige, and added that if he had to appear in the pageant he thought 
he ought to dress for the part. For most Labour Members the 
problem is simplified because they don’t possess a morning coat and 
would scarcely feel called upon to hire one ; nevertheless, most of 
those who attend do so with mixed feelings. They cannot help con- 
trasting the magnificence of the pageant with the surroundings in 
which many of their constituents live, and they feel uncomfortable. 
They believe in the monarchy and they know that if the King were 
to open Parliament in a lounge suit with the Queen in a coat and 
skirt it would appear unsuitable, if not ludicrous. Yet the contrast 
is there. An old Member summed it up by saying, “I reckon that 
when every working family has a house as good as those we’re build- 
ing now, Nye Bevan will go to Buckingham Palace in a white tie.” 

* . * * 

The ceremony went so smoothly that Members were scarcely aware 
of the organisation and effort required of the Sergeant-at-Arms’ 
department now that there is no Chamber for the Commons, 
St. Stephen’s Hall, where the public usually queues for tickets, was 
transformed into a debating chamber and the debating chamber into 
the House of Lords as if by magic, and within two hours all was 
restored once more to normal. The only criticism I heard came from 
a woman bystander, who said wistfully as the King and Queen drove 
away, “ They didn’t even make an effort to be seen.” 

* * * * 

Tuesday afternoon began formally in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Bowden, who moved the Address, was unpretentious and sensible, 
Mr. West—as it seemed by deliberate contrast—partisan. At five 
o’clock the debate was adjourned to allow Mr. Skeffington-Lodge to 
try to raise ripples on the subject of oil, but Mr. Jack Jones’s viscosity 
was more than equal to the occasion, and by six Mr. Stokes was on 
his feet on the trial of the German Generals. As Mr. Michael 
Stewart’s reply, satisfied no one, more is likely to be heard of this. 

* * * * 

Wednesday was notable chiefly for the speech of Mr. Ivor Thomas, 
who the day before had announced his resignation from the Labour 
Party. As he took his seat among the Independents he was loudly 
cheered, and though the applause from the Labour benches was 
ironic, it was also good-natured, for to make a first speech after cross- 
ing the floor of the House is an ordeal with which every Member must 
sympathise. But Mr. Thomas scorned sympathy. Far from having 
any regrets at leaving his party, he seemed to revel in publicly throw- 
ing overboard the beliefs he had so recently cherished and forwarded 
and in abusing his former colleagues. Though he had voted for the 
Parliament Bill and for the original proposal to nationalise steel, 
though he had piloted the measure by which the State Air Lines were 
set up through the House, he damned these measures and 
nationalisation in general indiscriminately. 

* * * * 

Conservatives demonstrated their delight, but when Mr. Thomas, 
who was removed from office last year, said that the trouble with the 
Labour Ministers was that they were haunted by the men below who 
wanted their jobs, even the Tories laughed outright. Mr. Crossman 
interjected, “Now we know the real reason,” and Mr. Thomas 
retorted, “I hardly think that it is for the hon. Member for Coventry 
to accuse me of seeking office.” The Prime Minister sat through the 
ordeal doodling impassively on an order paper, with Mr. Creech- 
Jones, under whom Mr. Thomas had served, looking Pickwickian 
and perplexed by his side. When Mr. Thomas came to the question 
of leadership and said that none had emanated from Downing Street 
for the last three years, Mr. Churchill, whose expression had varied 
from embarrassment to delight, rose in his seat and peeped over the 
Table to see if the Prime Minister was there. In that private-school 
atmosphere the speech ended. For Mr. Thomas’s old friends it had 


been painful, it is doubtful if it made him many new ones. 
A. M. C. 
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HE repulse by the Soviet Union of the Security Council’s 
endeavour to find a way through the Berlin deadlock affects 

in the first place the three Western Powers, as occupants, and 
rightful occupants, of the greater part of Berlin, and in the 
second the Security Council itself, whose pro-eedings are once more 
—for the twenty-eighth time—reduced to a farce by the applica- 
tion of the Soviet veto. As regards Berlin the situation is left 
neither better nor worse. The Western Powers were clearly right 
to bring the matter before the Security Council. The Council’s 
vote, ranging the whole of its “ neutral” members with the repre- 
sentatives of Britain, the United States and France against M. 
Vishynsky and his Ukrainian acolyte, expresses the all but universal 
condemnation of Russian action. How far that weighs with the 
Kremlin may be doubted. On certain points the Russians are sen- 
sitive. Their unpopularity in the Soviet zone of Germany troubles 
them. But if the world’s verdict weighed with them in greater 
matters it would have had its effect before now. That must be 
recognised when the question of carrying the Berlin question from 
the Security Council to the General Assembly is being considered. 
Mr. Eden is clear that an Assembly discussion is desirable. It may 
be so. In the Security Council there was no recommendation, 
because M. Vishynsky vetoed it. He has no such power in the 
Assembly, and a recommendation endorsed by a large majority 
there could not lightly be disregarded. Its adoption, and the 
speeches supporting it, might, moreover, impress some of the 
smaller Eastern European States more than they would Moscow. 
That concerns specifically the Berlin impasse. For the United 
Nations itself a far larger issue is raised. Its procedure was exhaus- 
tively discussed, its Charter most carefully drafted. The so-called 
veto on Security Council decisions had to be included if Russia 
was to be brought into the organisation at all, but with the clear 
understanding that it would only be applied in rare and extreme 
cases. Russia has never honoured that understanding ; with her the 
employment of the veto has become a habit. And it has conferred 
on her the power, which she has exercised with zest, of stultifying 
the whole work of the Council. There can be no question that her 
strategy is methodical and deliberate. She stultifies the United 
Nations because she wants to stultify it. The United Nations 
stands for order, understanding and prosperity—for everything, 
in short, fatal to the spread of Communism, which battens on dis- 
order, dissension and penury. It was worth while to dispiay 
patience, to be satisfied beyond a doubt that Russia’s frustration 
of United Nations action was systematic and permanent. No 
further room for doubt remains. A situation that can no longer 
be tolerated exists. There appears to be only one way of alter- 
ing it. The Charter cannot be revised, for Russia can veto that. 
All that is left, and it is something very considerable, is for the 
nations that believe in the principle of the Charter, that care for the 
pursuance of peace and resistance to aggression, to bind themselves 
by a separate treaty to take, when necessary, that united action 
which, owing to the veto, they cannot take under the Charter, and in 
the name of the United Nations. That would be a rational, indeed 
the only rational, step. As long ago as last April, it will be recalled, 
Mr St. Laurent, then Minister for External Affairs, used these 
words in the Canadian House of Commons: “ Without sacrificing 
the universality of the United Nations it is possible for the free 
nations of the world to form their own closer association for 
collective self-defence under Act §1 of the Charter... It might 
grow out of the plans for Western Union now maturing in Europe.” 
Of that project Mr Bevin said in the House of Commons less than 
a week later: “ For my part I agree that nothing could so success- 


fully reinforce the Charter as a world-wide system such as he [Mr 
St. Laurent] proposes.” 
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A FREE NATIONS PACT 


This is notable sponsorship. What practical steps does it fore. 
shadow ? It is six months since Mr. St. Laurent’s speech was 
made. Some practical steps certainly have been taken, and in the 
past week two notable indications of progress have been given, 
both of them taking the Western Union Pact as starting-point, 
The first signified the full approval by the Commonwealth 
Ministers assembled in conference in London of the Brussels 
Treaty and the policy it represents, the whole strength of the 
Commonwealth being thus by implication, and necessarily without 
formal commitment, thrown behind the movement for the 
military defence and the economic renascence of Western Europe, 
The second points to a still wider and more powerful association, 
Referring to the problem of North Atlantic security, and the con- 
versations regarding that which have recently taken place in 
Washington, the communiqué issued at the close of the confer. 
ence of the Foreign Ministers of the Brussels Treaty Powers on 
Tuesday records that examination of this question “ resulted in 
complete agreement in the council on the principle of a defensive 
pact for the North Atlantic and on the next steps to be taken in 
this direction.” Since a North Atlantic Pact must include: the 
United States and Canada on the western shores of that ocean as 
well as the Brussels Powers on the eastern, the shape of an effec- 
tive association of the free nations of the world for collective self- 
defence begins to be discerned. In providing the nucleus of such 
an association the Brussels Treaty has perhaps performed its 
greatest service. The Brussels Powers alone and those Powers 
fortified by the support of the whole British Commonwealth and 
the United States make two very different pictures. The sooner 
the wider association is made specific and proclaimed to the world, 
the more potent its deterrent effect on Russia and the better the 
prospect of the accession of other States in Europe and elsewhere 
whose co-operation would be of mutual advantage. 


But indispensable as transatlantic support is, Europe’s first task 
is to build up its own security. On one aspect of that the Brussels 
Powers’ communiqué also casts important light. It is inevitable 
that both realists and visionaries should have applied themselves 
in the last year or two, with a diligence sometimes almost over- 
whelming, to weaving plans for European Union in one form or 
another. Mr. Churchill’s Ziirich speech in 1946 was the starting- 
point. The demand there was to “ re-create the European family 
in a regional structure, called it may be the United States of 
Europe,” and with the formation of a Council of Europe as the 
first practical step. In so far as such a name as “ United States” 
suggests federation it is better forgotten, for the federation of 
Europe, if desirable at all, which is highly questionable, can only 
be attained by a long series of steps which must be taken in their 
order, and one at a time. All practical persons will be content to 
plan the next step and work for its achievement. In this regard 
the Brussels Powers have displayed circumspection and wisdom. 
One of the recent French Governments placed the subject of 
European unity on the agenda, and the Ministers have appointed a 
committee to consider various suggestions, including particularly 
the Franco-Belgian proposal for a European Assembly (which is 
what Mr. Churchill’s organisation now advocates) and the British 
proposal for a European Council appointed by and responsible 
to Governments. There is, in fact, little reason for the new 
committee to go beyond these two plans, for both of them 
are far more practical than most, or any, of the unofficial projects 
to which publicity has been given in recent months. 

The two plans, moreover, are by no means mutually exclusive. 
They could, indeed, be combined with great advantage. The 
British proposal lays down a principle whose acceptance at this 
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stage is essential, that the Council shall consist of nominees of 
Governments and be responsible to Governments. Such a 
Council, including, it might be hoped, all the Marshall Aid States 
and perhaps others, could most usefully discuss matters of common 
concern, with a view to common action by the Governments repre- 
sented. It would in no way usurp the place of a European 
Assembly, consisting of members chosen from the Legislatures of 
the different countries, whose function it would be equally to 
discuss matters of common concern, not indeed with the same 
formal responsibility as the Council, but certainly in a serious and 
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completely responsible spirit. The spirit of unity, essential as the 
inspiration of co-operative action, could not be better generated 
than in the periodic sessions of a body consisting of men and 
women elected in the first instance to conduct the affairs of their 
own countries and then charged with a wider mission in a larger 
arena. That arena can as yet consist of Western Europe only, but 
it can well suffice as a beginning. To a conception in which the 
Brussels States, the British Commonwealth, the two great North 
American Powers, are finding their appointed roles a European 
Council and Assembly could make an invaluable contribution. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is clear that the new Parliamentary session will be both long and 
heated, though so far as can be seen the acutest controversy will 
centre round two measures only, the Parliament Bill and the Steel 
Bill. Both of them were cited by Mr. Ivor Thomas as prime causes 
of his decision to leave the Labour Party and label himself an Inde- 
pendent. Mr. Alfred Edwards has already made the same move— 
or, rather, had it forced on him; on this issue, therefore, Labour 
is four down on a division. There may be other defections, but I 
doubt it. Some curiosity has prevailed, as usual, about the Liberals’ 
intentions. They have not yet been definitely announced, and are 
hardly likely to be till the Bill is debated on second reading, but 
Mr. Clement Davies’ speech on Wednesday was clear enough in its 
implications. His two main points were telling. If, he told the 
Government in effect, you are introducing the Bill for doctrinaire 
reasons as part of the general Socialist programme, then I am dead 
against you. If, on the other hand, you claim that you are acting 
solely in the national interest, that nationalisation will improve the 
workers’ position, will increase production and lower prices at this 
time of economic crisis, then I am ready to be convinced. But the 
whole burden of proof is on you, and your demonstration of the 
benefits of nationalisation must be decisive. It is not hard to foresee 
which lobby the Liberal leader and his followers will be in. 
7 . * * 

An interchange in court on Monday has much wider sig:.ificance 
than may seem. Mr. Justice Hilbery, sitting in the King’s Bench 
Division, elicited from a witness that he had been employed by a 
Regional Petroleum Office as a Grade 3 clerk at £5 a week to deal 
with applications for supplementary petrol coupons. Very few such 
applications, it was stated in reply to another question by the Judge, 
went up to the control officer. In other words, applications which 
may vitally affect the daily work of a doctor, a clergyman, a bus.ness 
man or many others, are decided for good or ill by a £5 a week 
clerk. It helps very little to say that there are general rules which 
the staff must follow. In at least half the cases of application 
for supplementary petrol special, not general, considerations are 
put forward ; whoever decides on them, it ought to be someone 
substantially higher than Grade 3. And this, of course, is happen- 
ing in every Government office. It means that in one way or other 
tens or hundreds of thousands of businesses are at the mercy of 
minor civil service clerks. It may be that as things are, since con- 
trols must be, the volume of work is such that minor civil service 
clerks must be employed on it. There is, of course, no ground for 
criticising the clerks themselves. It is the system that needs criticism 
—and needs altering at the earliest moment possible. 

* * * a 

It is extremely satisfactory that the proposed merger between the 
National Union of Journalists and the Institute of Journalists has 
failed to materialise because the latter body polled far short of the 
75 per cent. of favourable votes required. Actually less than 51 per 
cent. of the members voted in favour of the merger. The difference 
between the two bodies is roughly that the Union regards journalism 
as a trade—it is itself affiliated with the Trades Union Congress 
and is working strenuously for the closed shop, i.e., for the exclusion 
trom employment in newspaper offices of any man (or woman) who 
is not a Union member—while the Institute regards it as a pro- 
Politically, the Union is far to the Left of the Institute. 
The latter body, with the road now clear before it, will, it may be 
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hoped, steadily build up its membership and abandon all thought of 
bartering its independence. Freedom of the Press still needs 
vigorous and vigilant defence, and nothing could be more fatal to it 
than the “closed shop” principle. The Trade Union Congress for 
a time impinged seriously on freedom by admitting only members of 
the N.U.J. to the reporters’ table at its meetings. 

* * * * 


The death last week of Wilfrid Meynell removes one of our last 
surviving links with the world of pre-Raphaelite and late Victorian 
literature and art. The friend of Robert Browning, Coventry 
Patmore, and Sir Henry Taylor, Meynell was born on the day before 
the funeral of the first Duke of Wellington in 1852. He died last 
Friday at the not inconsiderable age of 95. Although himself a 
practised essayist and a distinguished minor poet, Meynell will 
chiefly be remembered by posterity as the discoverer and saviour of 
Francis Thompson, and as the husband of Alice Meynell, whom he 
married seventy-one years ago. In their early married days, when 
they had set up house in Kensington and taken seriously earning 
their living as journalists, essay-writers, editors and art-critics, 
both Wilfrid and Alice Meynell were contributors to The Spectator. 
Six of their children still survive, including Sir Francis Meynell, the 
eminent typographer and book designer. How many people in 
London, incidentally, realise that it is to the taste and skill of 
Sir Francis Meynell that they owe the newly designed covers of the 
London Telephone Directory ? 

* * * * 

Strings of initials after names are, of course, a matter of taste. 
Some people think the more the better, some (of whom I am one) 
think the fewer the better. Opinion on such points is completely 
free. I quoted a fortnight ago as examples of the former habit a 
list of some officials of the Newtonian Society and of the Northern 
Branch of the Philosophical Society of England. To one gentleman 
so listed, Mr. H. B. Marton, I did an injustice, which I hasten to 
repair. He appears as F.Ph.S.(Eng.), F.B.O.A., P.R.S.A.—the last- 
named apparently a misprint for F.R.S.A. Of these the second—as 
I did not, but now do, realise—signifies Fellow of the British 
Opticians’ Association, a body with recognised professional stand- 
ing, in which Mr. Marton has held several offices of importance. I 
owe, and tender, him an apology for suggesting a possible different 
interpretation of the initials. In the same connection, Dr. L. M. 
Parsons, D.I.C., D.Sc., LL.D., F.G.S., F.Ph.S., desires to state that 
his D.Sc. is a London University degree. It would look, I suggest, 
much better by itself. 

- * * * 

I referred last week to the diversity of views, including a diversity 
of Mr. Churchill’s own views, as to what label Mr. Churchill wore 
when he stood in the historic by-election in the Abbey Division of 
Westminster in 1924. I now have before me the election address he 
issued on that occasion—an authority against which there can be 
no appeal. On the whole, it confirms my suggestion that in fact 
Mr. Churchill in reality stood simply as Mr. Churchill. The only 
relevant phrase in the address runs, “I am a Liberal who wishes to 
work with the Conservative Party in strong resistance to this 
menacing attack [Socialism].” It must, I fancy, have been the last 
time the candidate described himself as a Liberal. 

JANUS. 
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LIBEL AND SLANDER 


By SELWYN LLOYD, K.C., M.P. 
OR a considerable time there has been a rather vaguely but widely 
held opinion that the law and practice relating to defamation 
require revision and amendment. Lord Porter’s Committee to report 
on the subject was set up on March 8th, 1939. Its activities were 
suspended during the War. In spite of losses due to death and 
resignation the members of the Committee constitute a formidable 
symposium of knowledge and experience. The list of the organisa- 
tions and individuals from whom written or oral evidence was 
obtained, is impressive. The report itself, dated September, 1948, 
is a masterly examination of the complicated issues involved, and in 
its form and substance is the best possible answer to those who have 
“complained of the delay in its presentation. Most of the recom- 
mendations will command general approval as being both wise and 
timely. 

The Report recites in non-technical language the general criticisms 
of the present law, and lists them as complication, cost, uncertainty, 
stifling of public discussion, undue severity upon unintentional 
defamation and bias in favour of “ gold-digging” plaintiffs. The 
wisdom of an attempt at codification is considered, but informed 
opinion will probably agree with the conclusion that the great var-ety 
of circumstances in which actions for defamation may arise makes 
it impossible to legislate for them all separately and in detail. Any 
attempt to state in fresh language this branch of the law wou!d 
certainly lead to a spate of actions to determine the bounds of the 
new definitions. 

The Committee, in declining to recommend that relatives of a dead 
person should be entitled to maintain an action for defamation of 
that person, has not yielded to a sentimental proposition which would 
make the writing of history and biographies hazardous, and most 
reminiscences extremely dull. The Report abhors what it calls 
“Group Defamation,” for example, the vilification of a particular 
race or creed or party, but considers that any attempt to go beyond 
the present law as to seditious libel would curtail free political 
discussion. 

On more narrow matters, it contains specific proposals. 
The defences of justification and fair comment should be technically 
broadened. The defence of qualified privilege created by the Law 
of Libel Amendment Act of 1888 should be extended by including 
wnder the definition of “ Newspapers,” journals published at intervals 
not exceeding 36 days. The present period is 26 days and the 
extension will cover monthly journals. There are sound recom- 
mendations likely to benefit defendants with regard to joint tort- 
feasors and mitigation of damages. In the field of practice and 
procedure there are suggestions too technical to set out here, but 
which should command approval from legal practitioners. 

An interesting proposal relates to the powers of the Court of 
Appeal to vary the amount of damages awarded by a jury. The 
Committee soundly maintains that so long as the jury system remains 
part of the English law of procedure actions for defamation should 
be tried, if either party so desires, before a jury. But it recom- 
mends that the Court of Appeal should have greater powers to review 
and revise the damages awarded. This would seem reasonable. 
However competent a jury may be to decide an issue of fact, when 
it comes to consider damages it cannot as a rule have any standard 
or experience to be guided by. Consequently many sums awarded 
by juries are unreasonable, although not so unreasonable that under 
the present rules the Court of Appeal can interfere. 

The principal ground for disappointment with the Report is 
the recommendation that the artificial distinction between libel 
and slander should be preserved. Except in certain special cases 
pecuniary damage has to be proved before a plaintiff can recover in 
respect of a slander, while in the case of libel no such loss has to be 
proved. The proposal that all defamatory oral statements broadcast 
over the radio should be actionable without proof of pecuniary loss 
must command universal approbation. But apart from that and one 
or two minor changes, the law is to be left as it is. A writes to B 
a Jetter defamatory of C. C can recover damages without proving 
pecuniary loss. A makes a speech to 10,000 people and slanders C. 
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Except in certain cases, C can only sue successfully if he can prove 
pecuniary loss. Such a position is admitted by the Report to be 
arbitrary and illogical, but is said by most of the Committee to form 
a not unsatisfactory compromise which gives adequate protection in 
the common run of cases, whilst avoiding the encouragement of 
trivial complaints. “As a working rule, it is not amiss.” Many 
lawyers and laymen will feel with Mr. O’Sullivan and Professor Wade 
who differ from their colleagues on this matter, that the time he 
come for this fantastic situation to be tackled and the law of slander 
assimilated with that of libel. Such assimilation already exists jn 
Scotland. It has not there encouraged trivial complaints. Para. 
graphs 38 to 40, which deal with this matter, are the most uncon- 
v.ncing of the whole Report. 

The second debatable matter concerns what is called unintentional] 
defamation. The Committee contends that if those publish- 
ing defamatory words had no idea that those words would 
defame an existing person, and could not by reasonable care have 
ascertained that they would, then it is offensive to one’s sense of 
natural justice that such persons should be mulcted in damages. So 
superficially attractive a view requires examination, The Committee 
suggests that in such a case the person defamed should be entitled 
to have his character vindicated by correction and apology, but not 
be awarded monetary damages. The form of the correction and 
apology would depend on the tircumstances of each case; for example, 
in the case of an unintentional libel in a newspaper, a correction and 
apology in one or more issues of the same paper might meet the case, 
But if the defendants had not taken reasonable care to ensure that 
what they proposed to publish was not defamatory, they would be 
liable as at present. The Committee was unable to agree as to where 
the onus of proof should lie on this issue of negligence. 

This proposition would involve the reversal of the principle estab- 
lished by the case of Jones v. Hulton (1909 2 K.B. and 1910 AC.) 
That case, well known to students and once described by the Lord 
Chief Justice as “a terror to authorship,” illustrates the issues in- 
volved. Mr. Artemus Jones, then a barrister on the North Wales 
circuit (and later a respected County Court Judge) sued the Sunday 
Chronicle, a Manchester paper, in respect of an article written by its 
Paris correspondent, purporting to describe a motor festival at Dieppe. 
His account, no doubt designed to cater for the tastes of those spacious 
Edwardian days, contained this :— 

“Whist, there is Artemus Jones with a woman who is not his 
wife, who must be, you know—the other thing. ... Who would 
suppose . .. that he was a churchwarden at Peckham ? ” 

The real Artemus Jones was not a churchwarden at Peckham and 
had not been to the festival. The correspondent said, and it was 
accepted, that he did not know of the existence of Artemus Jones, 
and that he had chosen the name thinking that it would be impossible 
for any person in real hfe to have such a name. The plaintiff called 
witnesses to say that they had read the article and thought that it 
referred to him. A Manchester jury awarded him £1,750 damages. 
This was upheld finally by the House of Lords. 

Under the Committee’s proposal, Artemus Jones would have got 
no damages but only a correction and apology. Such a view is really 
based on Lord Kenyon’s direction in Rex v. Lord Abingdon that 
“in order to constitute a libel the mind must be at fault” (subject 
to the separate issue of negligence). On the other hand, a person 
is presumed to intend the natural and probable consequences of his 
own actions. Should not the true test be, not what did the writer 
intend but what did the words mean in the relevant surrounding 
circumstances ? Were they published “of and concerning” the 
plaintiff, in the sense that a person to whom they were published 
might reasonably, and did, think that they referred to the plaintiff ? 
After all, as has been said, a libel in a newspaper may circulate 
“ through every region of the globe.” Those who read it may never 
see the subsequent explanation or apology. A general recollection 
may remain that the plaintiff was a man of whom a discreditable 
story was published. Grievous material loss may result. In these 
days of the whittling down of the rights of the individual, should 
he lose his right to damages in such a case, and should it be a 
condition precedent to liability for damages that the defamer should 
specifically have been negligent ? 
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This proposal in the Report will arouse some misgivings. It 
might cause grave hardship to innocent persons. It will operate 
very much in favour of the large newspapers. The great difficulty 
of onus of proof is left unresolved by the Committee, but, apart 
from that, the issue of negligence opens up a wide new field of 
speculation and uncertainty. Is it really incompatible with one’s 
sense of justice that a defendant who has published words which, in 
all the relevant surrounding circumstances of the case, meant some- 
thing defamatory of the plaintiff may be held liable in damages ? 
Is it not a sufficient safeguard that the reader must reasonably think 
that the words did refer to the plaintiff ? The writer can always 
avoid the matter arising by abstaining from using defamatory 
language. 

Nevertheless, whatever view may be taken of these more con- 
troversial matters, Parliament has been given very great assistance 
by this Report. That the acceptance of the greater part of the Report 
would involve substantial improvements in the law and practice 
relating to defamation is incontestable. 


APATHETIC ELECTION 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 

HE American election campaign is almost over. Technically 
T the result will be decided on November 2nd, and as to its 
nature all the prophets are dogmatic. Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, will receive x million votes—a plurality, if not indeed 
an actual majority, of the popular vote—and his election as next 
President of the United States will be confirmed by an overwhelming 
majority of the votes in the Electoral College. Mr. Harry S. Truman 
will receive y million votes—several million less than Mr. Dewey. 
Mr. Henry Wallace will receive z million votes. And Governor 
Thurmond, Mr. Norman Thomas and others will divide the residue. 
In actual fact, of course, virtually everything about the 1948 
Presidential Election, except the actual number of votes cast and the 
names of the candidates to receive them, was decided by the American 
people by last spring. As long as six months ago it was apparent 
to almost every podlitical observer in the United States that the 
broad mass of the American people had made up its collective mind 
that there must be a change of Administration in Washington this 
autumn. They had had sixteen years of Democratic rule, and sixteen 
years, they had decided, would be quite enough. 

After the Democratic Convention last summer, which with the 
greatest unenthusiasm nominated Mr. Truman as the Party’s candi- 
date, I wrote that unless the issue of improving the civil status of 
negroes were injected into the election campaign, it would probably 
be one of the most apathetic of modern times. All the parties, with 
the exception of Governor Thurmond’s “ Dixiecrats,” have steered 
very carefully shy of it. Even Mr Truman himself, who originally 
forced the issue on the special session of Congress in August, has 
wisely kept very quiet about it. And, as things have turned out, 
the historians will probably set down the 1948 election as the most 
apathetic ever held. This apathy may well have the effect of pro- 
ducing one of the smallest totals of popular votes in recent times. 
Many thousands will stay away from the polls out of sheer boredom, 
knowing the result to be a foregone conclusion A good many other 
thousands, and among these the more intelligent and progressive 
sections of the American electorate, may stay away because they 
are disgusted with all of the candidates, and will vote for none of 
them. Few will go to the polls in any mood of flaming enthusiasm 
for the party or the candidate for whom they are voting. 

The apathy is mainly, I believe, due to a combination of two 
factors, one of them hopeful, the other discouraging. The dis- 
couraging factor is the exhibition by all the candidates in the cam- 
paign of an almost total lack of those qualities of political leadership 
and the ability to arouse popular support for his policies which a 
man must have to be a great President of the United States. And 
never so sorely as now has the United States—and the world—needed 
a great President. The hopeful factor is the demonstration which 
the campaign has given of the extent to which the American people 
are united in their support of the present foreign policy. There is 
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virtually only one dominating and over-riding issue in the minds 
of the American people today: the international situation and the 
policy that has been framed to deal with it. Over a period of three 
years that policy has been hammered out between the leaders of 
the two major parties, has been accepted by the American people, 
and now commands their overwhelming support. There is virtually 
no opposition of any importance to it in any class or section of 
the American public, from top to bottom, from extreme Right to 
medium Left. Only the extreme Left, taking their line from 
Moscow, are opposed. But, since whichever major party wins the 
election is committed to carry forward the policy which the American 
people have approved on the one issue they are seriously concerned 
about, interest in the election itself is naturally low. 

All this is not to say that the actual results of the elections next 
week, in terms of the proportions of votes cast and the personalities 
elected, may not be of very considerable importance, both to America 
domestically and internationally to the world at large. For example, 
there is no doubt whatever in my mind that the Soviet leaders have 
been watching very closely the progress of Mr. Henry Wallace’s 
campaign for evidence of disunity or dissension in America on funda- 
mental policy which would strengthen their hand in dealing with the 
United States Government on the international diplomatic level. 
Soviet riewspaper and news agency representatives earlier in the 
summer were sending to Moscow highly exaggerated reports of the 
strength of Wallace’s following, based on the findings of an alleged 
“secret” public opinion poll of very doubtful authenticity. They 
were at that time writing of the possibility of Wallace receiving 12 
to 15 million votes in the election. If the most recent predictions of 
the more reliable polls are fulfilled, and Wallace receives only 
two million votes or thereabouts—or only four per cent. of the 
probable total popular vote—it should have a distinctly chastening 
effect on those in the Kremlin who, failing the arrival of the eagerly- 
desired American depression, had been counting on Wallace to sap 
the firmness of the American attitude towards Russia. 

Of greater long-term importance to Americans themselves will be 
the distribution of the popular vote as between the Republicans on 
the one hand, and the three factions of the Democrats—the Centre 
represented by Mr. Truman, the Right represented by Governor 
Thurmond, and the Left represented by Mr. Wallace—on the other. 
If the Right and Left Wings succeed together in taking enough votes 
away from the Democratic Centre represented by Mr. Truman 
and thereby make the plurality of Republican votes for Mr. 
Dewey disproportionately large as compared with those cast for 
Mr. Truman, they may kill the Democratic Party as it has been 
known for over a hundred years beyond hope of resurrection. If 
that should happen, the Republicans will be in for a long period 
of undisputed rule, with the opposition to it gradually emerging 
on one of two possible lines. One, the formation of a wholly new 
second party, probably cohering around the labour union movement 
as its hard core, and developing along class-conscious proletarian 
lines like the European labour movements. The other, the formation 
of a number of “splinter” parties which, by gradual accretions of 
strength from dissatisfied Republicans and by coalitions and com- 
binations among themselves also on the approved European model, 
might hope eventually to wrest power from a weakening Republican 
Administration. Either of these would be an unhappy development 
in America, whose Constitution has been so successfully adapted to 
the workings of the two-party system that it has become almost 
impossible to imagine the continued observance of the one without 
the practice of the other. 


NEW COAL FROM AFRICA 


By J. J. TAWNEY 

ORTY years ago a German District Officer picked up a black 
object in a river bed of southern Tanganyika, not far from 
Lake Nyasa. The colour came off on his fingers, and he knew that 
he had found coal. But when he reported his find it aroused little 
enthusiasm. The area was so remote, so badly served by com- 
munications, and there was so little prospect of a need for coal in that 
part of the world, that his discovery had little economic significance. 
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Thirty-nine years later, towards the end of 1946, a British geologist 
noticed fragments of a black substance in the Rovuma River, which 
divides Tanganyika Territory from Portuguese East Africa. Recog- 
nising them as coal flakes, he traced them back to their source. In 
heat and discomfort, surrounded by uninhabited miombo bush 
and attacked by tsetse fly, he came in due course to the coal’s origin. 
Exposed in the side of a stream which burrowed through the thick 
undergrowth was an undoubted seam of coal. 

It was poor stuff, heavily weathered, exposed to flood waters and 
mud for much of the year, but the quality of this surface coal was 
of little importance ; its value lay in its indication of deposits under- 
ground. If proof were needed that it was really coal a tree, smoulder- 
ing from a bush fire, had fallen across the seam and had set it alight. 
The British geologist had found coal almost exactly where the 
German District Officer made his original discovery. The country 
was unchanged. Communications were little improved. The nearest 
administrative post was sixty miles away, and the whole area was 
stil] cut off during the rains from the rest of Tanganyika. But the 
economic position had now changed entirely. What, in the German’s 
day, was of no significance was now of first-class importance. 

There are many factors which today make coal] an asset of the 
highest value in this part of Africa. The recent changes in the 
Middle East have increased the strategic importance of East and 
Central Africa. An “ All-Red Route” has not been the dream of 
Cecil Rhodes alone, and now military as well as economic considera- 
tions lay emphasis on the need for a rail link between north and 
south. At present there is a gap from Northern Rhodesia to Tan- 
ganyika ; it is in this gap that the newly discovered coalfields lie, and 
their presence there may well be the deciding factor in closing it. 
At the same time another railway is already under construction. 
‘The vast groundnut scheme in southern Tanganyika has opened up 
a need for a railway to serve the producing areas as well as for a new 
deep-water port. At Mikindani, on the Indian Ocean, the port is 
now taking shape ; from the port the railway slowly pushes inland. 
When it is completed, the railhead should be within one hundred 
and fifty miles of the coalfields, and coal in reasonable quantity will 
act as a magnet to draw the line stil] further west. 

The rest seems obvious ; not only will the north-to-south gap be 
closed by unbroken rai] communication, but a new link will be estab- 
lished with the east coast. At last the Rhodesias will have an outlet 
to the sea which does not run through Portuguese territory to the 
Portuguese port of Beira. The possibilities are immense ; the picture 
is exciting. That it is no fantasy is clear from a recent forecast by 
the Governor of Kenya that many of those he was addressing at the 
time would live comfortably to see such developments. These, then, 
are some of the prospects which the new coafields of central Africa 
will help to shape. There are others. The conversion of coal into 
oil is an obvious possibility. The industries of East and Central 
Africa are expanding fast ; gold, diamond, lead and sisal production, 
to mention only a few, would clamour for fuel that did not have to 
come from overseas. Oi] supplies, too, are becoming more important 
and less assured owing to the uncertainties of the Middle East and 
the fact that not only are dollars required for American oil, but 
America requires more and more of her own supply for use at home. 

Coal and oil are powerful factors in a country’s economy ; given 
stee] also, the power is increased a hundredfold. And here it seems 
that this part of Africa is indeed destined to develop, for it is known 
that within thirty-five miles of one of the coalfields there are large 
deposits of iron ore. Limestone, the other main essential for steel 
production, also exists in the area. Obviously the coal which is 
known to exist will be of little significance unless it is in considerable 
quantities. The probable amount is at present uncertain, but the 
indications are promising. The geographical situation of the coal- 
fields is significant. While neither Kenya nor Uganda is known to 
have any deposits, the Tanganyika coal lies near the Great Rift 
Valley lakes of Rukwa and Nyasa. The fields which are furthest 
west link up, geographically, with those of Nyasaland. Those in 
turn are related to the deposits of Northern Rhodesia, which connect 
with those of Southern Rhodesia and so on to South Africa. It will 


be seen, therefore, that the coalfields of Tanganyika are not isolated 
units 


Vast as are the distances involved, geographically the coal- 
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fields are related over thousands of miles of Africa. They may 
found on further investigation to be contiguous as well as extensive. 

The depth of the deposits in Tanganyika will be proved by boring) 
but already in one place a seam of eighteen feet is known to exist, 
When it is realised that the average depth worked in the British 
Isles does not exceed five feet, the immense possibilities of the 
Tanganyika coalfields will be appreciated even if the coal js lowe 
grade. 


LAOCOONS AND SNAKE 


By THE MARQUESS OF READING 


1ERE certainly had been a storm. From eleven o'clock ong 

night to eight the following morning thunder, lightning, wind, 
rain and hail had raged without pause in what was variously described 
by the inhabitants, according to temperament or vocabulary, as the 
worst “ orage,” “ tempéte,” “ ouragon” or “cyclone” experienced in 
those parts for many years. True, one or two of the hardier spirits 
asserted that there had been a comparable outburst last year, byt 
they were quickly shouted down by the garlic-borne protests of the 
majority. 

Relics of it were stil] strewn everywhere, pebbles, sand, mud, leates, 
branches, garbage, such as are not usually permitted to desecrate at 
least the main streets of a Mediterranean plage during the summer 
season. Action was required, and the local sapeurs-pompiers were 
obviously the men to cope with the situation. In due course they 
appeared, four-strong and headed by an official clad in a uniform 
consisting of a very bedraggled khaki linen suit surmounted by a 
sun-faded képi that had once been blue. With them they brought an 
asthmatic pump and a hose, formidable alike in length and diameter, 
and a considerable retinue of fascinated children, obviously hoping 
for “ incidents.” 

The plan of campaign was apparently to wash the offending debris 
into the sea. The pump was installed at the edge of the jetty, and 
after a few convulsive and alarming gurgles the engine was persuaded 
to work. Then the trouble began, and the highest kopes of the 
expectant children were realised. For out of the unattended mouth 
of the hose shot a powerful jet of water over and into a closely packed 
row of cars. At once uproar reigned. The owners and occupants 
of the cars shouted and danced with rage ; the bystanders bellowed 
comments and advice; the children screamed with glee. The un- 
daunted sapeurs-pompiers hurled themselves upon the hose and by 
a combined effort managed to divert its attention from the cars. But 
worse was to follow. As if it were possessed, it careered from side 
to side of the Place, the devoted four clinging to it with desperation 
like cowboys trying to subdue a particularly intractable broncho. At 
one moment it was violently spraying the roadway beside the sea; 
at the next it was stripping the plane trees ; at the next it had veered 
round and deluged all the cafés, whose patrons fled for shelter inside, 
pursued by a malign cascade. 

Round the corner of a side-street came two girls in their most 
captivating beach-suits ; they were caught unawares and soused to 
the lavishly-displayed skin. Still the ggllant four struggled for 
contro]. They were by now battered and breathless and drenched 
with sweat and water. The képi somehow remained in position, but 
the linen coat had gone and the sodden trousers had been rolled up 
to the thighs. From a relatively safe distance the crowd bombarded 
them with exhortation and abuse, a highly vociferous group having 
taken up its post on the steps of the hotel, far enough from the 
business-end of the hose to be out of possible range. Or so they 
thought! 

But they were reckoning without their hose. After the fiercest of 
all their bouts with the rearing, plunging monster the indomitables 
scored their first success; they actually got the nozzle on to the 
ground and sat triumphantly upon it, in the manner of men restrain-« 
ing a fallen cab-horse. They beamed ; they patted one another on 
the back ; they made the V-sign to the crowd. They were premature. 
For the hose, thus robbed of the use of its normal outlet, sprang a 
portentous leak, and from halfway along its coils shot a vicious stream 
into the midst of the superior group on the steps and straight into 
the inner hal] of the hotel, 
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This adroit riposte was very well received by the more plebeian 
section of the onlookers, but galvanised the Big Four into a fresh 
xysm of energy. One, more resourceful than his colleagues, 
snatched a cushion from a café chair and, racing with it along the 
hose, seated himself, thus protected, upon the leak. Loud cries of 
admiration greeted this sacrificial act, but jt was alas! no more than 
a gesture. The force of the water propelled him some yards on to 
the wet cobbles and left him gasping and prone. 

By this time the Place was a lake; the cafés were awash; the 
wrestlers were exhausted ; the crowd was getting bored; only the 
hose poured remorselessly on. But just as the problem began to 
seem insoluble, it was solved. A passer-by turned off the pump. 
Peace came dripping slow. We all went home. 


MEN WHO MADE AMERICA 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer and others are constantly 
T reminding us of the urgent need of dollars. The present 
revenue received from American tourist traffic can apparently be 
doubled within a few years, while there are some optimists who think 
that tourism might ultimately be Britain’s chief source of currency 
from the United States. 

One aspect of the problem—the need for an up-to-date survey, 
county by county, of all the places in this island of interest to 
Americans—deserves special atiention. Such a survey should be 
followed by the “ projection” of the idea that an essential part of 
the education of every American should include a tour of the British 
Isles. The Travel Association is doing excellent work in the United 
States, as I have noted at first-hand, but much yet remains to be done. 
In addition to a long-term: publicity campaign, suitably inscribed 
memorial tablets should be erected, in places connected with the 
history of the United States, throughout Great Britain. Such an 
undertaking, adequately carried out and accompanied by Govern- 
ment encouragement to the British hotel industry, at present faced 
with great difficulties, should result in much increased American 
tourist traffic. 

There exists in our midst a most valuable asset in the towns and 
villages, ancient buildings and ruins, closely associated with the 
founding of the English settlements on the eastern seaboard of what 
is now the United States, together with many shrines connected with 
subsequent American histo: 7. Research carried out by American and 
British historians has added immeasurably to our knowledge. For 
instance, a hundred years ago the exact district whence came the 
Pilgrim Fathers was unknown, although Bradford in his history of 
“Plimoth Plantation ” had clearly written of the district as consisting 
“of sundrie towns and villages, some in Notinghamshire, some of 
Lincollinshire, and some of Yorkshire, wher they border nearest 
together,” two centuries earlier. American scholars have also helped 
us to gather useful knowledge concerning Shakespeare and his 
associates. In comparatively recent times important facts about the 
English ancestors of Washington and Lincoln have been discovered. 
American educational foundations have sent tireless investigators to 
do research work in the Public Records Office, the British Museum, 
and in our university and private libraries. Since the days of 
“Geoffrey Crayon” R. W. Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, W. D. 
Howells and others have stimulated interest in the English heritage. 

The work of many of our colonial pioneers and adventurers 
responsible for the expansion of our civilisation overseas, appears, 
alas, to be forgotten. Recently, after an interval of many years, I 
went to East London to revisit the wharf in Blackwall whence sailed, 
on December rgth, 1606, the expedition of the three little vessels 
“Susan Constant, ‘Godspeed’ and ‘ Discovery,’ which resulted in 
the establishment of the first permanent English settlement on the 
mainland of North America. The local inhabitants of whom I sought 
information had never heard of the event, and it was only when I 
applied to the Head Librarian in the Poplar Public Library that I 
found someone who could answer my questions. Many instances of 
local ignorance could be given. In a West Country town from which 
an important expedition sailed to New England the officials of the 
local Information Bureau were unaware of the existence of a memorial 
tablet recording the event only a couple of hundred yards away. On 
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another occasion I visited the dwelling in which resided one of the 
chief promoters of American colonisation, but found the present 
owner entirely ignorant of even his name. In an historic house in 
the Midlands, which witnessed the birth of one who had a profound 
influence on the religious thought of the Pilgrims and Puritans in 
New England, the occupant courteously handed me some old docu- 
ments, admitting complete ignorance of the subject. 

There are many places with an historic background known probably 
only to the historian or research-worker. How many Americans, 
for instance, are aware that the remains of Edwin Sandys, whose 
name will always be associated with the establishment of free institu- 
tions in Virginia, rest in Northbourne Church, near Deal ? Of the 
thousands of American passengers who disembark at Southampton 
during the tourist season, how many know that less than a dozen 
miles away Benjamin Franklin began his autobiography in the 
congenial atmosphere of the home—fortunately still standing—of his 
intimate friend Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph’s; or that 
nine miles to the east, on the Portsmouth Road, is Place House, 
Titchfield, the home of the third Lord Southampton, Shakespeare’s 
friend and patron and Treasurer of the Virginia Company ? When 
James I determined to withdraw the Virginia Charter, Lord 
Southampton and other champions of colonial rights caused a copy 
of the Company’s records to be made, unknown to the Crown, and 
placed for safety at Titchfield. Today these records are among the 
greatest treasures of the Library of Congress at Washington. 

Another aspect of the problem is the urgent need of a survey of 
those buildings of historic interest needing repair. Several of these 
I came across last summer. There is the residence of George Calvert, 
first Lord Baltimore and founder of Maryland, Kiplin Hall, hidden 
away in a remote part of Yorkshire, apparently forgotten by the 
outside world. During the war it was used by the R.A.F. and 
appeared in urgent need of repair. The place was quite deserted 
on the day I visited it, save for a watchdog. As I was leaving a fine- 
looking man emerged from a field ; he turned out to be a Pole work- 
ing at a neighbouring aerodrome, but his knowledge of English was 
elementary and he was baffled by my inquiry as to the whereabouts 
of the caretaker. 

Further north there is the original house of the Washington family, 
in the village of Washington in Co. Durham. Members of the 
family resided there for two centuries, moving to Westmorland in 
1376. The roof of the old house is falling in. Three miles away 
are the ruins of Hilton Castle, on the main facade of which is the 
earliest example of the family arms of the Washingtons carved in 
stone. I understand that a suggestion was made before the war that 
these arms should find a home in an American museum. Let us 
hope, however, that local civic pride will insist that the old Washing- 
ton arms remain in their original setting? In the pre-war years a 
local committee for the preservation of Washington Old Hall was 
taking an active interest in itsgpreservation. There are, of course, 
many links with Washington in England ; one of them is the remote 
hamlet of Steeple, in Dorset, with a Manor House which belonged 
to the Lawrences, a family linked with the Washingtons by marriage. 
Steeple Church, which contains examples of the Washington arms, 
both in the porch and within the building, has a roof badly in need 
of repair. 

Much has been done to preserve our heritage by the National 
Trust, and it is a joy to find such places as Tattershall Castle, in 
Lincolnshire, so closely connected with the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Blickling, in Norfolk, the home of the late Lord 
Lothian, and Place House, Hampshire, already referred to, admirably 
cared for. The Harkness Trust has also generously come to the 
rescue of other shrines. What is needed is a kind of “ Domesday” 
survey of all places connected with the expansion of our civilisation 
across the Atlantic. And although I have confined myself here to 
this country’s American associations, the survey might well be 
extended to include all those places connected with the men and 
women who have contributed to the creation of the Empire overseas. 

The part Great Britain has placed in establishing democratic 
institutions in Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Newfoundland is a fine one. Now that the Empire is undergoing a 
process of change, with India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, members of 
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the community of free nations, the moment would seem opportune 
to make a record of all those places whence came those who have 
helped to make known our political institutions in Asia, as well as 
in America, Australia, and Africa. 


CEYLON AND RE-UNION 


By CANON J. McLEOD CAMPBELL 


CCREDITED delegates from 147 churches have been treading 

out the grapes in the wine-press of Amsterdam. New wine 
will need new bottles. What they are to be like is a question that 
will take some answering. But there are churches in the East and in 
the West which have been thinking about it, Ceylon among them. 
Ceylon, as nearest neighbour, was closely concerned with union 
negotiations in South India since their beginning over a quarter of 
a century ago. In the early ’thirties conferences at Trinity College, 
Kandy, met to discuss “the Church of Ceylon in 2000 a.p.” Such 
terms of reference lifted the debate out of a polemical atmosphere, 
and prompted a drastic probing of the question whether what the 
several churches were building offered sound foundations for the 
future, or would have to be cleared away. 

The plan of action now produced by a joint committee of the 
churches won very high marks at the Lambeth Conference for its 
“singular interest and promise.” As the bishops say in their 
encyclical letter, “ Christ’s cause in the world can never be fully 
served by a divided Church.” Christians in Ceylon have their 
own reasons for being aware of this, and fee] impelled to join forces 
in a total impact upon the country’s life. In face of Buddhist, Hindu, 
Moslem, secularist, their witness is heavily discounted by their 
divisions, and dishonour done to Christ by their fractional presen- 
tation of His Gospel. The divisions, though lamentably acclimatised, 
are often the outcome of geographical accident rather than theological 
conviction, and the history behind them appears remote and 
irrelevant. “ You in Britain,” says a Ceylon Methodist, “are in the 
position of a husband and wife who have quarrelled and separated ; 
we on the other hand are just getting married. The psychological 
situation is different.” The Ceylon plan is distinguished from all 
others in that Baptists as well as Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists are among the negotiators. Another distinc- 
tive feature is due to difference of scale. A country the size of 
Ireland in which these communities live not, as in India, in separate 
territories, but in one another’s pockets, could not contemplate a 
prolonged period of transition. Nor does the size either of the 
population or of the Christian community afford a basis, as South 
India does, for a new “communion”; future relations with other 
churches are therefore jealously safeguarded. 

The plan provides for unification of churches, unification of 
ministries and unification of membership. What is contemplated 
is the fusion of five churches into one. For this, a Lambeth com- 
mittee considers, a duly consecrated ministry does not necessarily 
suffice ; the character of a ministry “can only be substantiated by 
the faith and practice of the Church itself.” The Ceylon churches 
believe that there exists such a basis of fusion. They hold the faith 
which the Church has ever held in Jesus Christ ; they receive and 
accept the Holy Scriptures as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion and as the standard of faith ; they accept the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed; they believe that the two sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper were ordained by Christ Himself. 
Fusion is not taken to imply the obliteration of all that has been 
characteristic of the experiences and traditions of the several churches. 
“The United Church will be formed by a combination of different 
elements, each bringing its contribution to the whole, and not by 
the absorption of any one by any other.” That it is the fusion of 
corporate bodies that is intended is shown by the emphasis on the 
priesthood of the laity: “ All alike are called to continue upon earth 
the priestly work of Christ. . . . No individual and no one order in 


the Church can claim exclusive possession of this heavenly priest- 
hood.” Prominence is also given to the function of the congregation. 
Like the Church of the whole region, like the Church of the single 
diocese, the Church organised locally for Christian life and worship 
as a congregation is taken to represent and embody in its own 
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sphere the Church universal, “one, holy, catholic and apostolic.” 

The uniting churches have held very different ideas of the func. 
tions expected of their ministers and of the kind of authority 
attributed to them. How then can they realise their ideal of g 
ministry that shall be accepted and effective for the whole United 
Church? The functions of the unified ministry are defined jn 
relation to the purpose for which the Church exists—to worship 
God ; to evangelise the nations ; to teach the faith and to administer 
the means of grace. “The office of the ministry is liturgical, 
missionary, teaching and pastoral. In each of these activities jts 
priesthoed is representative and ‘ organic,’ which means acting as an 
organ or limb such as the eye or hand, which cannot act apart 
from the living body but must act ‘ organically’ to the whole body.” 
The ministry is to be the three-fold ministry of bishops, presbyters 
and deacons, duly consecrated and ordained. While no particular 
interpretation of episcopacy is demanded, the intention is explicit 
that episcopacy “as it was known in the undivided Church shall be 
part of the United Church, and that continuity with the historic 
episcopate shall be maintained.” 

Bishops will first be elected and then, if they have not been 
bishops before, will seek consecration at the hands of “ three duly 
authorised bishops from outside Ceylon.” It is understood that 
there is the hope that Syrian and Greek, as well as Anglican, bishops 
might take their part in their consecration, thus enriching the 
Church of Ceylon with a more comprehensive genealogy than any 
church has enjoyed since the great schism of a thousand years ago, 
After their consecration the bishops will receive by prayer and laying 
on of hands from appointed ministers of all the unhting churches a 
commission to exercise their ministry in the United Church. 

The bishops thus elected, consecrated, commissioned, will then 
proceed with the unification of all the existing ministries of the 
existing churches, Each bishop shall with prayer and laying on of 
hands receive into the presbyterate of the United Church in his 
diocese those who so desire to be received. It is well known that 
the proposals to inaugurate church union by supplemental or mutual 
ordination present more theological difficulties than would appear 
at first sight. Ceylon’s exclusion of any such phrase is not a mere 
terminological evasion, nor merely an acknowledgment of human 
limitations. The fundamental conviction to which this inaugural 
service gives expression is that contained in the chapter on the 
ministry. “The ordained ministry is a gift of God through Christ 
to His Church. . . . God Himself calls men into the ministry. ... 
In ordination God in answer to the prayers of His Church bestows 
on and assures to those whom He has called a commission for it 
and the grace appropriate to it.” The service is intended “to be 
the means by which a new development in the restoration of the 
unity of the Church is effected,” and its purpose is explained as it 
proceeds ; it is “to bring about such a unification of the sacred 
ministry in this Church as shall join together in one all the several 
inheritances of grace and authority which have hitherto been the 
possession of each Church in separation. . . . Inasmuch as there are 
to be unified into the one ministry of this Church ministries which 
have all been blessed as ministries of Christ’s Church, and owned 
by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace, but which at the 
same time are different both in ethos and in authority, this Church 
recognises that there is need for the ministers of all traditions to 
receive by the diverse operation of the Holy Spirit such character, 
grace, gifts, and authority as they may‘ now need.” 

Inauguration of the union will be completed when all communi- 
cants, baptised persons and catechumens of the uniting churches 
receive equivalent status in the United Church. For the future the 
rite of initiation will offer alternatives. Baptism by immersion or 
affusion will either be baptism of infants or baptism of those of 
riper years ; where parents desire their children to receive “ believers’ 
baptism ” there will be an obligatory service of dedication of infants. 
Provision will be made for both groups to be unified as full members 
of the Church through receiving confirmation which is to be 
administered by bishops; its formulas will be adapted to those 
baptised in infancy and their renewal of vows as well as to those 
whose baptism will immediately precede their confirmation. 

Such in broad outline is Ceylon’s brave and imaginative plan of 
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action. When its unanimous negotiators present it to the uniting 
churches for their adoption, they will be fortified not only by the 
honourable mention of the Lambeth Report, but by the encourage- 
ment of many in their churches who are amongst the most vigilant 
to mark what is done amiss. 


SAN BENIGNO 


By GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH 


EBRUARY 13th, my diary tells me, is consecrated to San 

Benigno. I don’t know who San Benigno was, and I have 
never met anyone who knew, but it is a fine name for a saint, and 
I will tell you about him if you like. I don’t think he was a 
Jong-suffering martyr in the time of Diocletian, that hard-working 
Roman Emperor, who only wanted to assure himself of the loyalty 
of all his subjects to himself as head of the State. I don’t think 
he was one of those tiresome people who spent half their lives on 
the tops of pillars, nor that he had ecstatic visions, nor toured 
Western Europe with staff and begging bowl, haggardly urging 
men to repentance, orthodoxy or some Crusade or other. Nor do 
I believe that he went to Cathay, nor the Indies, nor the Empire 
of Prester John, and forcibly converted the natives of those coun- 
tries, with whose language he was hardly conversant, metaphorically 
at least, by hitting them on the head with a mallet. 

No, I like to think he was a plump, jolly fellow, with a black 
beard, and much burned by the sun. He had a house on the edge 
of a little dreaming town in Provence ; nothing luxurious, of course 
—after all, he was a saint—but with a terrace kissed by the blessed 
sunlight and shaded by a trellised vine ; a long, cool dining-room, 
a stone-flagged kitchen, and a little room where he slept and studied 
the books he loved, The Confessions of Saint Augustine, The 
Republic of Plato, The High History of the Sangraal and The 
Gospel According to St. Fohn. 

He had a garden with flowers, as well as vegetables and fruit- 
trees and beehives, and under the olives on some rough terraces 
goats grazed and their little kids frolicked. There were chickens, 
and soft-eyed rabbits in hutches—oh, all that a man could want— 
and a vineyard that he pruned and tended himself, till in September, 
with the help of some of the children of the little town, he made 
the wine—one of those clean, rosy wines of Provence which put 
heart into a man but could do him no harm. Swallows nested 
under his eaves in spring, and the nightingales sang, morning and 
evening, among the olives. At high noon in summer you heard 
the strange whirring sound of the cigale, and the fat, warty little 
dragons crept along the walls looking for mosquitoes. Yes, it was 
a happy house for a saint to live in, and worthy of his deep laugh, 
his great heart and his love for all men, as well as birds and beasts 
and flowers—the gifts of the good God. 

In the kitchen was a huge iron pot, simmering over a fire of 
olive-wood. Something went into it every day—a handful of beans 
or the leg of a chicken, some mushrooms or aromatic herbs from 
the hills, a little wine, a little oil, a head of garlic—aiee! but the 
smell was good. And to the saint’s house every day, when the sun 
was high and the shadows cool and deep blue, came the ragged 
and hungry rogues of the place to eat and drink with him. There 
would be a great plate of the savoury stew for everyone, a hunk 
of bread and a flagon of the rosy wine. After they had eaten and 
drunk, and given thanks to the good God, they would sit for a while 
on the terrace under the shade of the vine, and they would tell 
him of their troubles and their sins, and San Benigno would 
admonish them and give them good counsel, with a great laugh 
and a slap on the back, which was best of all. 

Then Jean, the shoeblack, would say, perhaps, that he was tired 
of kneeling in the hard street cleaning the shoes of fine gentlemen, 
who had nothing to do but to stroll in the town, and whose shoes 
must be shining like mirrors. “What, man, ungrateful—do you 
say that the doctor, the notary, the priest have nothing to do? 
They have far more to do than you, my poor Jean; much greater 
cares and sorrows. The doctor hurries to a sick bed, the notary 
to draw up a will, the priest to some poor soul who is dying. At 
any hour of the day or night they must answer a summons, should 
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it come. You tire of kneeling—did not Our Lord kneel, Who was 
greater than all of us, yet had more compassion, more humility? 
You can slap your brushes against the box, see your ugly face in 
the shoes you shine—you can be an artist, if you will. And after 
you have earned a few pence you can loaf in a tavern over a cup 
of wine. The dust is flying—be off with you ; there will be work 
waiting for you to do.” 

Or Blaise, the beggar, who had lost both legs in the wars, would 
complain of the meanness and callousness of the citizens, who 
grudged him even a sou, as he sat in a corner of the Grand Place, 
offering for sale the wooden spoons he made. “Ah, my poor 
Blaise, your legs were smitten off by the Aragonese, but at least 
you were in the front of the battle, fighting for our own Count 
of Provence. And now—you have a cart and a hound to draw you. 
You have eyes to see the blue hills in the sun, a nose to smell the 
flowers, and a great mouth—Ma foi, I have never known a greater ; 
Thank the good God for what remains. And you have hands, 
I want wooden spoons, to scoop soup into the mouths of you and 
these other gentlemen of leisure—a dozen of them, and I will pay 
you two sOus a spoon.” 

When the sun had slanted westward and his friends had gone, 
San Benigno would go out to work in the kindly earth, and in the 
cool of the evening he would shut the houses of the goats, the 
chickens and the rabbits against marauders of the night with 
his gentle hands. And for supper there would be a bowl of goat’s 
milk, and bread and cheese and honey, and perhaps a handful of 
dried figs or raisins if it were the season. Then he would light 
the lamp and read, till it was time for his simple prayers. And 
so to his bed, and dreams of paradise. 

His beard whitened as he grew older, his strong back bowed a 
little, but he could still tend his flowers and his fruits, his birds and 
his beasts. If anything, he had more friends than ever, who came 
to dip their spoons into the iron pot, to listen to his words. Nor 
did he ever lose his great laugh, which had in it the sunlight of 
Provence and the beat of the sea on the beaches of the South. 
Till one day they found him dead in his sleep, a gentle smile about 
his mouth, his old eyes closed, with their wrinkles made by sun 
and wind and laughter. They buried him in the cathedral of 
that old town, and behind his simple coffin marched every man, 
woman and child of the place—the bishop, great lords and ladies, 
worthy burgesses, and last, as you may guess, the rogues and 
vagabonds whom he had loved, and the bright-eyed children who had 
helped him make the wine. 

A few years later, because of the great ciamour of the people 
of Provence, and because his kind heart, his gentleness and his 
divine laughter became known to all Christendom, the Pope of 
Rome made him a saint. Ever since that time, pilgrims from all 
lands have come to the little Southern town of narrow cobbled 
streets, pansy-eyed children and great tawny cats that sleep in the 
sun, or flicker swiftly out of sight. It is said that te pray for a 
while at the tomb of San Benigno is a sovereign remedy for black 
humours and melancholy of the spirit, which afflict men in times 
of trouble and despair. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN walking yesterday to the Underground station I 
was accosted by three little boys. Their faces had been 
blackened with cork, their lips were pink, the whites of their eyes 
as dazzling as the snows of Himalaya. “Something for the Guy, 
sir! ” they cried in chorus, extending to me a collecting-tin such as 
is employed by the ladies who sell roses on Alexandra Day. The 
eldest of the three, who must have been some ten years of age, wore 
a brown bowler hat, pushed down upon his curls ; the second, who 
must have been about eight, had disguised himself with a long 
mackintosh which trailed upon the pavement and impeded the move- 
ments of his arms; and the third little boy—a fellow-traveller of 
about six—wore a huge cloth cap and that expression of mingled 
pride and diffidence which is assumed by the very young when 
accompanying their elders upon an expedition. I pointed out to 
them that their solicitations, as their travesty, were premature. The 
Gunpowder Plot, the anniversary of which they were so dutifully 
celebrating, had been discovered on November §th, 1605 ; several 
days must elapse before the eve of their celebration ; why anticipate 
the event by this unseemly quest? The boy in the bowler hat was 
not deterred by my criticisms. He explained that they wished to 
buy fireworks for Guy Fawkes’ Day, and that unless they started 
early all the squibs in the shops would be sold out. The second boy 
supported this contention. The third little boy, under his vast cloth 
cap—not grasping the nature of the controversy—assumed an expres- 
sion of guilt by which my heart was wrung. I told them that I 
should slip a large coin into their tin provided they could tell me 
what or whom they would be celebrating on November sth. And 
why it was they should desire fireworks on that occasion rather than 
sweets. The whites of their eyes became enormous as they stared 
silently. “It’s the Guy, sir, isn’t it?” the elder boy ventured. And 
after all, why should they not, upon the alley pavement, let off a 
few little squibs ? The sparkle and bang of these small contrivances 
would give to them as much delight and wonder as any atesh-bazi 
could have provided for the Great Mogul. So my coin rattled into 
their empty little tin and their smiles shone white against their 
blackened cheeks. 


* * * * 


As a believer in Parliamentary Democracy, I ought, I know, 
to have pursued the conversation further. I ought, I know, to have 
told them that if the next morning they would come to my house 
and give me a lucid account of the Gunpowder Plot and the issues 
therein involved, I would undertake to put two half-crowns into 
their tin. I might even have promised, if they washed their faces 
hard, that I would take them down to Westminster and show them 
the little place near the crypt where Guy Fawkes is supposed— 
entirely without evidence—to have stored his barrels of gunpowder. 
As I walked on towards the Underground the sound of my coin 
falling into their empty tin echoed as a reproach in my ears. It 
was so easy to slip two shillings through a slit ; it was so difficult to 
explain to the youthful proletariat the real meaning of the conspiracy 
of 1605. Yet had my civic worth been as great as the time-pressure 
which overwhelms my days I should have profited by the occasion 
to spread enlightenment, education and an opportune lecture upon 
the evils of totalitarianism and religious dissension. As I turned the 
corner I could hear their shrill voices approaching another victim, 
“ Something for the Guy, madam, something for the Guy! ” What 
a strange immortality to have descended upon Guido, the son of 
Edward Fawkes or Foulkes or Faux of York! 


* * * * 


Yet what, after all, could I have told these little boys about Guy 


Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot ? Fawkes’ own confession, signed 
with a hand still trembling from the agonies of the rack, is not 
evidence. The official Blue Book on the subject—* The True and 
Perfect Relation of the whole Proceedings against the late most 
Barbarous Traitors ”—could scarcely be described as a reliable docu- 
ment. In terms of ordinary human probability the story as we know 


it simply does not make sense. The prime conspirator doubtless was 
Robert Catesby of Ashby St. Legers, who was a man of compelling 
personality, considerable riches and a deep sense of grievance, But 
how came it that Guy Fawkes was himself involved in this insane 
endeavour ? He had been born a Protestant ; as a little boy he would 
regularly attend service with his parents at St. Michael-le-Belfrey 
at York ; his family had never been persecuted as recusants. It was 
only when his father died and his mother married Dionis Baynbrigge 
that he became exposed to Catholic influences. What induced him 
thereafter to leave England, where he had inherited considerable 
property, and to enlist in the Spanish army ? What induced him to 
imagine that the King of Spain would be able by diplomatic or other 
pressure to persuade James I to abolish the disabilities imposed upon 
the Catholics ? What circumstances brought him into contact with 
Sir William Stanley, Thomas Percy and Robert Catesby ? Did they 
really imagine that once they had blown up the King and the House 
of Lords a Spanish army would land in England and place Prince 
Charles as a Catholic monarch upon the throne? After all, they 
were not all of them desperate men, and many of them had long 
experience of public affairs. How can they have supposed that their 
mines and powder-barrels could have remained unsuspected and 
undetected for a whole year ? Why did they not listen to their own 
priests, who, under the seal of confession, sought to dissuade them 
from their insane enterprise ? And what folly on their part to warn 
the Catholic peers not to be present at the opening of Parliament 
on November 5th. 
* * . . 


The story of the gunpowder plot, as we are told it, does not, as I 
have said, make sense. The clue to the tangle is, I imagine, to be 
sought, not in the Public Record Office, but in the archives at 
Madrid. What passed between Guy Fawkes and’ Philip III when the 
former, in the company of Christopher Wright, visited the Spanish 
court in 1§9§ or 1596? Some definite plan must have been arranged 
under which Spanish intervention would follow immediately upon 
the assassination of James I. What passed exactly at the interview 
which in 1604 took place, at Bergen, between Fawkes and Velasco, 
the Constable of Castille 2? Sir William Stanley himself had served 
with honour in the Spanish armies and was accorded the confidence 
and the esteem of the King of Spain. The whole story is inexplicable 
unless we assume that the Spaniards were using Guy Fawkes and his 
fellow conspirators as a fifth column in this country. If the plot 
succeeded, then some advantage might accrue to Spain ; if it failed, 
then it could readily be disavowed. Under this interpretation, . the 
conspiracy falls into some logical pattern, a pattern rendered familiar 
to us in our own lifetime by such figures as Quisling and Henlein. 
It thus becomes a cautionary tale to warn us against what happens 
to a country in which dogmatic dissension reaches a point where it 
eliminates all patriotic feeling, all sense of solidarity, and tempts 
fanatics and converts to accept the often fallacious promises of foreign 
aid in order to overthrow the institutions of their own country. The 
gunpowder pilot is celebrated today as in some unspecified manner 
commemorating the triumph of Parliament; it should be regarded 
rather as an anniversary recording the extirpation of a fifth column. 
The Barbarous Traitors were detected and destroyed. 


* * * + 


Had I expounded this explanation to the three little cork-smeared 
boys I should not, I feel, have increased their enlightenment. The 
whites of their eyes would have grown larger and whiter. What is 
Velasco to them, or they to Velasco ? So let them black their faces, 
put on their grandfather’s bowler and enjoy their squibs and bonfires 
on November 5th. And if they are to be told anything about the 
origins and nature of that celebration, let them be told that so long 
as Parliament remains supreme, there is no danger of the violence of 
minorities destroying the will of a nation. Since in these dogmatic 
Something 


days there is some meaning in this annual celebration. 
for the Guy, sir, something for the Guy. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
The Way of the World. By William Congreve. (New.) 


Tue trouble with most Restoration comedy is that it is exceedingly 
dificult to remember, and often almost equally difficult to care, 
who at any given stage of the proceedings has not yet been to bed 
with whom. In The Way of the World this handicap to our appreci- 
ation is reinforced by the almost cryptographic complexity of the 
interlocking swindles, ruses and confidence tricks which the characters 
are practising on each other for mercenary motives. The intricacy 
of the plot is tiresome. It is as though, gliding effortlessly down- 
stream in Congreve’s saucy but stylish pleasure-craft, we were all 
compelled to disembark at frequent intervals to make a portage. We 
are removed, almost, out of one element into another: out of 
illusion into make-believe. 

But in between the portages how much there is to enjoy! ‘The 
mellow irony (which in this production is not at all times 
differentiated quite firmly enough from cynicism) is clothed in a 
style which can dart, soar, stoop or hover like a hawk ; the rakes, 
fops, gulls and libertines move with a kind of flashing élan through 
a world whose worthlessness is redeemed by wit and which in any 
case seemed to Congreve too ridiculous a place to pass judgement 
on. For the actors it is a testing play, and though the Old Vic 
Company attack it with a will they do not carry the guns for a 
decisive victory. The Lady Wishfort of Dame Edith Evans dominates 
the evening, an almost too pathetic bundle of buttons and bows 
animated by the last flickers of carnality ; this is a fine and telling 
performance. Mr. Robert Eddison makes Witwould just the sort 
of mincing and inconsequent lapdog that Congreve meant him to 
be, Mr. Mark [¥gnam gives a distinctive dourness to Petulant and 
Mr. Nigel Green as his oafich half-brother brings a bemused shrewd- 
ness from Shropshire to bear on the bewildering temptations of 
town. Miss Pauline Jameson presents effectively the dark glitter of 
Mrs. Marwocd’s malevolence and Miss Mary Martlew suggests the 
very relative innocence of Mrs. Fainall. But the characters of 
Mirabelli and Millamant are really the core of the play, and a: 
the former Mr. Harry Andrews gives only a workmanlike perform- 
ance, while the inner, if not the outer, dazzle of Millamant is still 
beyond the scope of Miss Faith Brook’s talents. Mr. Berkeley 
Sutcliffe’s costumes are good, but his scenery, though for the most 
part admirable in itself, has the effect of distracting attention from 
the actors. PETER FLEMING. 


EXHIBITION 


The Art of Denmark 


For the important new exhibition, Danish Art Treasures through 
the Ages, opened on Wednesday afternoon by H.M. the King of 
Denmark, the main entrance of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has been gaily decorated with white and scarlet pennons. In the 
Brompton Road, immediately before the doorways, stands a replica 
—hefty, coloured and strangely decorative—of the finest runic stone 
in Scandinavia, the tenth-century Jelling Stone. How much does the 
man in the Brompton Road know about Danish history and Danish 
culture ? I fancy he knows remarkably little. Trying to collect my 
own wits before entering the exhibition I could only think, in history, 
of Hamlet, of Anne of Denmark and Queen Alexandra: in literature, 
of Hans Andersen and Kierkegaard: in sculpture of Thorwaldsen: 
in the minor arts, of Royal Copenhagen porcelain. It is to correct 
such yawning ignorance that this excellent exhibition has been 
assembled and shipped over the North Sea. The exhibition is 
imaginatively housed and cleverly arranged. The suite of museum 
galleries devoted to it have been transformed, at the direction of 
Denmark’s leading architect, into a chain of white and billowing 
tents, supported on poles of bamboo. Many of the exhibits are boldly 
shown on plinths of pale, unpainted wood. All are uniformly, softly 
lighted from circular spot-lamps with pleated shades. It is a setting 
in which every object shows to its maximum advantage. 

lhe first rooms are devoted, as you might expect, to products and 
relics of the Stone, Iron and Viking Ages. To the non-expert, the 
aesthetic appeal of these objects is restricted, except in the case of 
the gold filigree neck-rings, and the golden pendants imitating 
Imperial Roman coins which date from the first century A.D. 
Christianity, which made its way into’ Denmark slowly and against 
stiff resistance, seems to have had no profound influence on Danish 


art until fairly late: the earliest surviving Danish representation of 
the Virgin dating, for example, from 1150. The famous Golden 
Altars—two of which, the Lisbjerg Altar and Olst Altar frontal (both 
also twelfth century)—are heavy and impressive, but not beautiful: 
made of wood and encrusted with gilt copper plates, they are 
crowded in design and crude in construction. A profound contrast 
is offered by the magnificent Tirstup Crucifix, by far and away the 
finest object in the rooms devoted to early Christian art. The birth 
of the Danish Renaissance which, like everything in Danish cultural 
history seems to have been retarded, is represented by several works 
showing distinct Germanic influences, most notably in the big Cruci- 
fixion group by Claus Berg, made about 1525. But the series of 
royal tapestries from Kronborg Castle (the finest late Renaissance 
building in the North) are splendid in conception and in execution: 
designed by a Fleming, who also superintended their weaving from 
1581-1584, the tapestries originally showed one hundred and eleven 
Danish monarchs (including many mythological ones) standing singly 
or in pairs in landscapes considered appropriate to their lives. The 
majority of these tapestries were burned in a fire in 1859, but those 
left (of which ten, together with the throne-canopy, are now here) are 
mysterious and majestic, and give the same sense of the richness of 
northern Renaissance kingship as the jewel-encrusted saddle and 
riding gear of King Christian IV (made in 1634) in the next room. 
In the same gallery as the tapestry is an elaborate, carved bedstead, 
which one is tempted to date circa 1610, but which (like many of 
the other exhibits) turns out to have been made forty or fifty years 
later than one would suppose. 

The exhibition makes it clear that much later Danish art was 
highly derivative, even to the point of being provincial ; yet how 
elegantly were foreign ideas assimilated and interpreted at Copen- 
hagen in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries! There are 
charming variations of rococo and Lou’‘s Seize furniture, and of 
Directoire and Empire styles. The formal full-length portraits of 
Frederick V and his first and second wife, with their pale, bluish 
colouring and extravagantly rococo carved frames, are supremely 
lovely. These northern echoes of the sophistication of eighteenth- 
century Paris are singularly cool and gentle in mood. They are 
reverberations heard in distant caves of ice. 

It seems a pity that in such an excellent exhibition a little more 
attention was not paid to the few periods in which Danish and 
English culture impinged on one another—most notably the reign 
of James I, when the personality and upbringing of Anne of 
Denmark had a considerable effect on Jacobean modes and 
literature alike. But it is wrong to carp at an exhibition so extensive, 
so efficient and so deeply informative, as well as so sympathetic in 
its atmosphere. In a square glass show-case, for instance, stands 
a pile of battered luggage, with a beaver hat on the top. It is the 
baggage of Hans Christian Andersen, complete with the coil of 
rope he carried with him for use if there was a fire at his hotel. 
Over the top of the show-case is pinned a garland of mauve and 
yellow flowers. These flowers are “everlasting flowers” as one 
called them in one’s childhood—or, as the French say, mmertelles. 

JAMES PopE-HENNESSY. 


THE CINEMA 





“Bonnie Prince Charlie.” (Empire “The Guinea Pig.” 
(Carlton.)——* Quartet.” (Odeon.)}——* No Room at the Inn.” 
(Warner. 


Now I am a sincere advocate of Technicolor, for I maintain that 
the hues from its extravagant palette possess genuine therapeutic 
qualities ; but I must admit that it sometimes behaves in a fickle 
and disturbing fashion. Bonnie Prince Charlie suffers acutely from 
its inconstancy. This is a finely conceived film written in a style 
too often divorced from the screen, in a manner simple and yet 
dramatic, in a language that is faultless without seeming didactic, 
For these unfamiliar joys we have to thank Miss Clemence Dane, 
The actors are without exception excellent. Mr. David Niven makes 
a gallant, glamorous Prince and cleverly refrains from indulging in 
over-ebullience. Miss Margaret Leighton is ravishingly lovely as 
Flora, Mr. Morland Graham makes all the motions of a faithful, 
unquestioning collie, and Mr. Jack Hawkins is a magnificent Lord 
George Murray. There are battles, victories, defeats, escapes, con- 
cealments and the final tragic journey to Skye. Here is history, 
in fact, all but unchanged. Why then does this picture fail te 
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capture the imagination ? Why is the heart not stirred ?_ I believe 
it is because we are constantly being switched from the true to the 
artificial—not in the script, which has complete integrity but in 
the settings. 


I know this picture was made in Scotland, but who can utterly 
believe in a Prince who is brick-red one minute and pale green 
the next, who gazes one day on that breath-takingly beautiful country 
we all know and on the next crawls about it in a knee-high mist 
which puffs like the engine of a train? Scotland in a sunset is 
red, but it is not tomato red, and all its changing colours and the 
ever-changing facial hucs of its inhabitants are here too violent to 
be plausible. Throughout this long and potentially great film it is 
maddening to be unable to escape from the awareness that it is a 
film, to be unable to embrace the cause for the colour of it. 


* * * * 


The Guinea Pig is an adaptation of Mr. Chetham Strode’s play 
of the same name, and deals with the problem of whether it is a 
good thing for an elementary schoolboy to be given the advantages 
of a public-school education. Mr. Richard Attenborough, looking 
as young as he can contrive, is the boy from Walthamstow who is 
forced to endure the, to him, daft as well as obnoxious observances 
of school tradition ; the fagging, the caning, the ragging, the snobbery 
and the ritual, and his mixture of pugnacity and bewilderment is 
most touching. Mr. Cecil Trouncer is excellent as the prejudiced 
housemaster who cannot hide kis distaste for this outsider in the 
ranks of the elect, and Mr. Robert Flemyng as the more sympathetic 
tutor deals delicately and subtly with the problem child whose 
problem in the end remains largely unsolved. For, though he has 
been beaten into the semblance of a gentleman, neither Walthamstow 
nor Saintsbury is easy in his company. The English have a deep 
reverence for pigeon-holes, and as nobody can quite place him he 
stands, finally, a somewhat lonely figure, well-educated and with a 
hopeful future. But happy ? 


* * * * 


Mr. Somerset Maugham gives a prologue and an epilogue to the 
four short stories that go to the making of Quartet, but he does not 
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A casual observer of the architecture of the Union of South Africa 
would probably place more emphasis on the sky-scrapers of the Rand than 
on the spacious old Early Dutch houses which form such a pleasant decor- 
ation to the countryside of Cape Province. 

There are, however, numerous examples of this attractive form of archi- 
tecture still remaining. Many of them, as in the case of Groot Constantia 
near Cape Town, were designed as chateaux for the viney ards which still 
surround them and have served as centres for the wine industry ever since 
the seventeenth century. The wine industry in turn has dene much to 
contribute to the prosperity of the Union in general and of the port of Cape 
Town in particular, and continues to hold its own to-day in the busy and 
expanding commercial life of the Union. 

Full and up-to-date information from our branches in South Africa on 
the state and trends of local markets is readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK Aa 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) % 
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voice an opinion on the results of this experiment. One of the 
most cynical observers of our time, Mr. Maugham is a master of the 
anti-climax, but although life may leave one up in the air or 
alternatively let one down with a bump, films should not. Though 
unsatisfying in many ways Quartet is played dead in tune by a star 
orchestra, Mr. Cecil Parker’s bassoon, Miss Hermione Baddeley’s 
muted cornet and Miss Norah Swinburne’s viola being especially 
musical. Of the four conductors of the four separate movements 
Mr. Ken Annakin wields the surest baton. 


* * * * 


Miss Joan Temple’s tormenting play about war-time evacuee 
children billeted on a drunken slut has been turned into an equally 
tormenting film. No Room at the Inn gives Miss Freda Jackson 
ample scope to be as savagely nasty as she pleases, and I must say 
she is alarmingly successful. Miss Baddeley blowsily supports her 
and Miss Joan Dowling is admirable as a_ pert, blackmailing 
adolescent. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC ° 


Tue first of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s autumn concerts on 
October 20th was conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, and should 
have been a musical event. Certainly the playing of a symphony 
by Boccherini was excellent, the balance and chording incomparably 
better than those to which we are accustomed, and, needless to say 
the whole approach to the music exactly right—firmness without 
heaviness, elegance without chichi, wit without archness. Brahms 
No. 2 sounded quite unusually well, partly thanks to some very 
beautiful horn-playing which turned what are generally nervous 
moments in the second movement into unmixed pleasure. But 
a light-weight Boccherini and the very familiar Brahms do not make 
up a programme. No, sir. The place of honour was reserved for 
a work new to England, Alexander Brott’s Canadian Suite. This 
was a long musico-geographical survey of the Canadian scene, written 
in a vaguely eclectic idiom recalling that of most film music and 
distinguished only by a few freaks of orchestration. The rumour 
that “Alexander Brott” conceals a more exotic, less uncom- 
promisingly Nordic name, though very possibly false, seemed to 
receive some confirmation from the music. But whether Canadian, 
Parsi or plain Israeli, what was Alexander Brott doing in a Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s programme ? A long new work needs a lot 
of rehearsal, which was most certainly wasted on this poor stuff: 
and if we have hitherto been able to trust Sir Thomas Beecham 
not to sponsor manifestly inferior musical products, this was a bad 
breach of our confidence. 


* + + . 


Jean Martinon, who conducted the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Albert Hall on the 21st, achieved an admirable 
freshness and a subtle air of novelty for the Harty suite from Handel’s 
Water Music. Handel’s music is so familiar to Englishmen—players, 
conductors and audience—that perhaps only a foreigner can throw 
that new light on it which is the essence of a good performance and 
is so easily dulled by use and wont. Solomon’s playing of 
Beethoven’s third piano concerto worked something of the same 
miracle. He must have played it many scores of times, but the 
opening of the slow movement and the irresistible brio of the last 
sounded like a new discovery—herrlich wie am ersten Tag, as 
Goethe’s Raphael found the wonders of ‘creation. It was a pity 
that this concert ended with the Franck symphony, a work not nearly 
strong enough to stand the perpetual repetition which we accord it. 
If we were to have a French symphony why not Chausson or Dukas, 
both seldom played and well worth playing? Or, better still, 
Roussel ? Solomon playing Beethoven -would have baited the box- 
office sufficiently and left an admirable opportunity for a rather 
more adventurous “supporting programme.” 


* + of * 


Lennox Berkeley’s Four Poems of Saint Teresa were sung by 
Gladys Ripley with the Boyd Neel Orchestra at the Chelsea Town 
Hall on October 25th. I had not heard them before, and the 
extreme resonance of the hall made the balance between voice and 
strings not always easy to achieve. But the depth of feeling, 


especially in the first song with its exploitation of the lowest register 
of the contralto voice, was immediately impressive ; and, with the 
tender grace of the dialogue between the shepherd and the angels, 
provides further evidence of Berkeley’s maturity, both technical and 
emotional. 


MARTIN COOPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


DENTISTS AND THE STATE 


Sm,—The dental profession and the general public have been confused 
by the actions of the British Dental Association concerning the National 
Health Service. The B.D.A. have publicly declared themselves against 
participation in the service, and yet the majority of dentists have found it 
convenient to defy this ban, and have entered the service in large and 
increasing numbers. First, let it be made clear that the B.D.A. is not 
the equivalent of the B.M.A. in representing the bulk of its respective 
profession. It is the largest of three dental organisations, but at its present 
peak of membership does not yet include on its rolls half the names on 
the dentists’ register. Moreover, its council is dominated by leading city 
practitioners, who, by their very eminence in the profession, have little 
or no conception of the problems which confront the ordinary suburban 
or provincial dentist. Its actions, therefore, tend to direct its members 
more to political ideals than to practical politics. 

Certain powerful personalities in the Metropolitan area had set their 
minds against any co-operation with the present Government in the 
National Health Service, and by using such catch phrases as “ utility 
dentistry” and repeating ad nauseam that this was all the new Act offered 
the public, did manage to achieve a certain amount of solidarity against 
participation in a notoriously individualistic profession. But when the 
rank and file of the profession saw their appointed leaders accepting 
salaried posts under the National Health Service, this solidarity began 
to turn into a uniform feeling of resentment against the leaders. While 
this internal strife in the profession was at its height, the Minister of 
Health published details of his new general dental service, and also the 
results of the enquiry into the remuneration of dental practitioners by a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Will Spens. The detailed scale 
of fees operative under the general dental service followed rapidly, and 
these three publications clearly showed the dentist that service under the 
new Act was not going to be so bad as he had been led to believe. 
At long last a scale of fees had been devised whereby a dentist who tried 
to preserve his patient’s teeth with fillings and good treatment would be 
encouraged to do so, and would not have to subsidise this unremunerative 
work by unnecessarily removing teeth in order to sell dentures at what 
were comparatively very profitable fees. 

In practice, what has happened since July 5th? The middle-class 
patients have been delighted to receive “treatment for nothing,” for in 
their budget dentists’ bills were a far heavier item than doctors’ bills ; 
but so far there has been no sudden increase in demand for a good class 
of dentistry by the working classes, apart from the young men and women 
who experienced good dentistry in the Forces, and who have been delighted 
to be able to continue with the good treatment they then received ; but 
they are still in the minority. To the working classes, the mass of the 
population, the National Health Service dentistry has meant only one 
thing—free dentures. Dental practitioners who never had this type of 
patient before are now besieged by men and women who clamour for 
appointments to get new teeth—“ made of plastic, please, not vulcanite like 
we used to get.” 

The vast fortunes that dentists are alleged to be amassing are not 
being easily won. The high standard of dentistry aimed at is being 
submerged under a welter of free-denture seekers, and unless the Minister 
in his wisdom will curb this rush by demanding some contribution in cash 
from patients for denture work, and at the same time leaving all con- 
servative work free of direct charge, the general dental service will rapidly 
become an expensive fiasco.—Yours faithfully, 

GENERAL DENTAL PRACTITIONER. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY PACT? 


Sir,—It was gocd to be reminded by your leading article on October 22nd 
how leading statesmen in Canada, in the United States and in this country 
have come to see that the only firm foundation for closer union in Western 
Europe, and among most of the United Nations, is collective defence 
against totalitarian Communism. On the same day the Commonwealth 
Ministers ended their London Conference with an affirmation of their 
common purpose to deter and resist aggression. Today the Brussels 
Treaty Powers are meeting in Paris chiefly, it seems, in order to take 
further steps towards their collective security. And both the main United 
States parties appear to have reached the point where a long-term 
American guarantee to Western Europe is imminent. Surely the moment 
has come for the United States, the Brussels Treaty Powers and most of 
the Commonwealth countries to supplement the United Nations Charter 
by some such new pact as Lord Cecil has drafted ? Any would-be aggressor 
will then abstain from aggression and from any threat of aggression because 
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he will know beforehand that any armed attack he might make would be 
immediately overwhelmed by preponderant power. The new pact will be 
consistent with the Charter and yet avoid the veto if the signatories— 
the Powers I have named and any more who care to join them—under- 
take that for their collective defence they will (firstly) forthwith organise 
their collective strength for united action on land, by sea and in the 
air, and (secondly) use their united power to crush immediately any 
armed attack against a member of the United Nations until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security—Yours faithfully, MAXWELL GARNETT. 
37 Park Town, Oxford. 


THE TRAITOROUS CLERKS 


Sir,—I am sorry that Sir Alfred Zimmern should have so misconceived 
my suggestion that “the final verdict of history may well be far less 
severe on the democratic leaders who failed to stand up against the 
prevalent illusions of their day than on the intellectuals who fostered 
those illusions.” My criticism was directed, not against all intellectuals, 
but against those—and they were many and influential—who by their 
books, articles and speeches fostered the illusion that the League of 
Nations had superseded our individual responsibility as a nation for our 
security and had, in fact, made war impossible and patriotism superfluous. 
Sir Alfred asks me to be more specific and not attack “an anonymous 
and defenceless section of our community.” No one need feel the need 
for defence against a generic charge which he does not regard as applicable 
to himself. Nor are “ intellectuals ” more defenceless than dead statesmen. 
To turn to Lord Pethick Lawrence’s earlier letter arguing that the 
Socialist Party would never have agreed to enter a coalition under Lord 
Halifax because of his association with the policy of appeasement. I 
can only say that my information at the time was different, and that 
the only person they were not prepared to serve under was Mr. 
Chamberlain.—Yours faithfully, L. S. AMERY. 
112 Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


S1r,—In 1919-1925, after the German Fleet was sunk, we opposed French 
efforts to protect France against the next German invasion. In 1932 we 
dismantled many of our shipyards. In 1935-37 we allowed Mussolini to 
grab Abyssinia, and to put Franco into the saddle in Spain. Did other 
people do these things, or did we ? What more information did we 
want ? I don’t think that we can shoulder off the responsibility, with 
Mr. Amery, on to the “ intellectuals ” (does he disclaim that description ?) ; 
nor with Sir Walford Selby on to a former head of the Civil Service ; 
nor again with Mr. Ackland and Sir Alfred Zimmern on to party leaders 
in the House of Commons. What did Gladstone say in 1883? And 
whatever he said, did the Tories believe it without further enquiry ? 
Did the Liberals lap up whatever medicine Lord Randolph Churchill 
chose to give them ? Did the doings of Joseph Chamberlain and Asquith 
and Carson and Lloyd George pass unchallenged ? In time of war we 
have to choose our gang leader and obey him ; there is no sense in doing 
anything else. But in peace-time, in England, we are not obliged to be 
dumb, driven cattle—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, EDWARD PEASE. 
Guisborough. 


DISAFFORESTATION IN GERMANY 


S1r,—It was pleasing to read Mr. E. J. Bryce’s letter in The Spectator 
of September 24th about the over-cutting in German forests. Most 
English people who have recently served in or visited Germany seem 
utterly ignorant of this problem, and, through their indifference, have 
given the Germans one of the strongest lines of complaint against us. 
Unlike the average Englishman, the average German knows something 
about forestry, and is passionately fond of his country’s magnificent woeds. 
He can recognise over-cutting, and is quick to listen to the whisper that 
it is all for reparations. The Control Commission have been slow to 
grasp this and to explain the true facts, which are that 10 per cent. 
approximately of recently felled timber is exported, and that all exports 
are credited at world prices. « (Incidentally, the British Government is 
prepared to fix prices for German timber far in excess of the maximum 
which the British grower of similar home-grown timber is allowed to 
receive.) 

Germany, of course, has little to export in order to balance her trading 
account, and there is nothing particularly unjust to the vanquished in 
such over-cutting as in theory has been prescribed for a few years—for 
export to help our acute need. It is far worse, as Mr. Bryce says, that 
the domestic fuel ration is so trivial that heavy over-cutting has been 
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lnscussry to meet this demand which has caused fantastic waste of much 
timber of building quality. Finally, our officers in touch with the German 
Forestry Service in Germany have not always been qualified for the job. 
There have been too many examples of men who do not know what 
the word “silviculture” means, and whose best claim to justify their 
appointment has been some earlier connection with the timber trade. 
Every German forester can see through this pretence, and once again we 
can hardly complain that our efforts in Germany have been thoroughly 
misunderstood.—Yours truly, W. M. F. VANE. 
House of Commons. 


A LIBERAL’S POINT OF VIEW 


Sir,—As a Liberal I agree with Mr. Clive Bell on the need to replace 
the present Government, but I cannot agree with all he says. We might 
jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. It is true that the Socialists 
have squandered the capital of the country and in the process reduced 
the incentives and output of nearly everyone while raising the standard 
of living for some. It is also true that after the 1914 war we rapidly 
reinvested abroad all that we had realised to pay for it, but by 1938 we 
were again actually selling investments to pay for current expenses while 
unemployment seared the souls of men and nearly a quarter of a million 
workers had left the land. This Government by its gullibility (among 
other things) has brought us again to the brink of war, but the Tories 
by their obtuseness (again among other things) brought us right into the 
last one. Labour with its huge majority has at least carried out its 
election pledges, even though it is ruining the country by doing so. 
The Conservatives broke their promises, used their huge majority to 
prevent many things being done and so helped to ruin the country too. 
We are now faced with a situation in which the return of the Labour 
Party will mean a continuation of the rake’s progress, and complete 
bankruptcy as soon as American fear of Communism no longer makes 
it subsidise Socialist Governments, while embittered memories would 
probably mean that the return of the Tories would be a signal for wide- 
spread strikes and even the civil war of which Mr. Bell writes. The 
fear of these things would almost certainly ensure Conservative inaction 
as complete as that before the war. Personally I can see only one hope 
in this sombre outlook, and that is a real revival of the Liberal Party. 
Imbued, as it is, with a passion for social justice exceeding that of the 
Labour Party, but seeing clearly that Socialism will, in the long or short 
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run, defeat its own aims, the Liberal Party surely has a unique part to 
play if only people will support it. It contains men like Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, whose steady unobtrusive work as Air Minister did so much 
to win the war, Mr. Dingle Foot, tried in office and massive in knowledge, 
not to mention Lord Samuel, perhaps the weightiest statesman of the 
day. Our President, Mr. Philip Fothergill, and Chairman, Mr, Elliott 
Dodds, may be less well known, but both are outstanding for clarity 
of vision, balanced judgement and unswerving integrity. The return to 
Parliament of these men and others like them might well enable the 
nation to steer safely between the Scylla of Tory inaction through fear 
and the Charybdis of Labour overaction through folly, and the more 
of them there are the better the hope for the future.—Yours faithfully, 
Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. W. N. Leax. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 


S1rR,—Whilst the National Trust is extremely grateful to you for the 
valuable space which you gave up in The Spectator of October 15th to a 
review of National Trust Guide: Buildings, by James Lees-Milne, there 
are two matters which I should like to bring to the attention of the 
writer of this review. (a) Many of the houses which he says are closed 
are now open. The fact that the book says that they are closed is, of 
course, due to the fact that publications of this nature take so long to 
produce today, and there is bound to be inaccurate information by the 
time they are finally published. In this case it has taken two years to 
get into print. (b) The reviewer has, I think, overlooked the fact that 
Mr. Lees-Milne’s guide is only intended to be a potted affair, and that 
each house has its own full guidebook. At the same time, members of 
the Trust also have in their possession a full list of properties.—Yours 
very truly, L. G. G. RAMSEY, Public Relations Officer, 
42 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. The National Trust. 


INCENTIVES TO WORK 


S1r,—Mr. Nigel Balchin, in The Spectator of October 22nd, discusses this 
very important question. Much of his argument is sound, but much of 
it is based on an assumption that work can be, and should be, a “ happy 
activity,” an assumption which has been made the foundation of no small 
amount of mischievous propaganda. He also makes the unfortunate— 
even mischievous—statement that while the factory operative’s work is 
“a deadly monotonous job about which she can care precisely nothing,” 
the work of the artist, the author, the farmer and the doctor is a happy 
activity: a statement which, if true, would embody a real class distinction, 

This conception of work as a “happy activity” is radically unsound; 
leisure, not work-time, should be spent in happy activity. Work is the 
doing of something which is largely monotonous, unpleasant, difficult, 
even dangerous; and man is so constituted that for him work is a 
necessity if his life is to be a good one—a necessity as surely as are 
leisure, food and rest. If we think we can avoid it, or try to avoid it, 
we achieve only the effete boredom of the “ playboy,” and much political 
propaganda has been directed towards persuading people that monotony, 
danger and difficulty can, and should, be avoided in a well-run State. 
The pursuit of pleasure or happiness by trying to have a constancy of 
happy activities is the pursuit of a mirage. The good life is necessarily a 
struggle. Our physical and mental make-up demand exercise, and find 
their satisfaction, not in idleness, but. in meeting and battling against 
oppesition—the opposition of difficulty and danger. Successful conflict 
results in momentary satisfaction only. 

The dissemination of Mr. Balchin’s doctrine has been responsible for 
widespread dissatisfaction. The masses of industrial workers feel that they 
are being done out of “happiness” to keep their employers in wealth 
and leisure. And I would assure him that his statement of a doctor's 
work as a happy activity is not my experience. To be disturbed at night 
and to carry out his work next day in a condition of weariness is not 4 
happy activity, though it does fulfil man’s need for meeting and dealing 
with difficult and unpleasant tasks, and I am convinced that the hewing 
of coal gives as great or greater satisfaction in having done a good job, 
one which was difficult, dirty and dangerous. 

The incentives to work are thus more than fear of starvation, bribery 
and “external pressures.” The greatest is the realisation of man’s need 
to work if he is to live a good life. This truth seems to have been 
forgotten. Or has it been overshadowed by the temptation to us 
“happy activity” as a carrot to draw the unsuspecting members of 
democracy to follow their leaders down the path of freedom from want 
and fear and—work ?—Yours faithfully, D. S. MACDONALD. 

Westfield, Westbury, Wiltshire. 

S1r,—Mr. Nigel Balchin’s article discusses the fundamental industrial 
problem of our day; that is, how to make work which carries litte of 
no responsibility more. interesting and worthwhile. The usual argument 
one hears is: “There are many monotonous, uninspiring jobs ; I don't 
want to do them, but somebody has to.” This is regarded as conclusive 
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but does not solve the problem ; it only conveniently shelves it—Yours 
faithfully, W. L. Outwin. 
15 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 


LIGHT ON THE DUKE 


Sir,—If you will write to Dr. Luis Polos (barrister at law) at Boite Postale 
818, Madrid, you will learn all you may wish to know concerning Prince 
Eugene Lascaris, who freely uses his inherited title of Duke of Athens 
and Lepanto, and who lives exiled in that city with his distinguished 
family. You may desire to communicate direct with the Duke at Apartado 
5, Arlaban, Madrid, and I am certain that he will be pleased to respond 
to any enquiry as to his status there. You will find also that our world- 
wide organisation is closely linked with the Pacific International University 
at West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, where the President, Dr. Lowell Coate, 
represents us. We are also in association with the Société Culturelle at 
Geneva, whose representative here is Dr. R. H. Bullock, who has his office 
in Oxford. We can supply the names of other similar and well-known 
organisations here in Europe and in U.S.A. whose fraternal academic 
aims are identical with our own. We are incorporated within the Order 
of Constantine the Great, whose Grand Sovereign Master is our President, 
the Duke of Athens. 

Of myself, may I add the following items:—You will find I am named 
as an economist in the Imperial Calendar. In the years 1918, 1919 and 
1920 I was in charge as senior officer of the School for Officers and 
Ex-Service Men, held at the London School of Economics. It has 
never been my privilege to be ordained. My activities as lecturer and 
author have been for thirty years in other directions, and I have lived 
in America and lectured widely there. These facts I hope will end once 
and for all the campaign initiated in your pages. I wrote to you in June, 
1947, and you replied to the information then given; and, as you will 
recall, I sent a copy of my letter to you to our mutual friend, a member 
of the Senate of the University of London, and he has it on file. The 
Philosophical Society does not list me among its Fellows. Our “so- 
called parchments ” have been accepted by some of the foremost scholars 
in Europe as marks of honour. Their names can be supplied. 

The facts cited above will enlighten your readers and so end the 
egregious references to our world-wide work at our various centres. My 
colleagues and I freely give our services to the organisation. Our con- 
fraternity is well known all over the world, and nothing will ever hold 
up its work in the world of culture and learning. It will ever continue 
in its aims. Should you so desire, we will furnish the names of our 
legal advisers both here and overseas. We shall therefore be glad if you 
will close the matter, as we never publicise our activities —Yours faith- 
fully, HENRY CHELLEW. 

3 Russell Road, W. 4. 

[There is a good deal to be said for publicity in this case, none the 
less.—Ep., Spectator.] 


DOCTORS’ CARS AND OTHERS 


Sir—Your correspondent, Mr. F. O. Taylor, rightly deplores the plight 
of those country-dwellers who are compelled to work a car hard over 
hard roads, and who find that the export drive makes it difficult to get a 
reliable new one. But his figure of £250 a year depreciation, over and 
above running expenses, is hardly credible ; a car costing £1,000 when 
new is not worth nothing at the end of four years, and I would suggest 
that his estimate of £250 might reasonably be halved. Many a country 
vicar, like myself, will envy his mileage allowance, and wonder why his 
car is valueless after only 50,000 miles. Before the war I could get a 
reliable new car for under £200, which I did ; now, after an incomparably 
greater mileage mainly on parish and hospital work on deplorable roads, 
even if I can scrape together £200 again to replace my old non-State- 
financed veteran (which I must do soon), what hope have I at this price 
of a reliable car? What is needed on the market is a really cheap, 
reliable car with all the frills cut out.—Yours faithfully, 
Shebbeare Vicarage, Beaworthy, North Devon. C. N. REYNOLDs. 


WHAT IS DUTCH LIKE? 
Sim,—In Mr. C. R. Hewitt’s otherwise admirable article there is surely 
one statement open to criticism. To say that Dutch resembles no other 
language is a misuse of words. It is closely allied to Low German and 
Lowland Scots, and might well be called a cross between the two. Once, 
while skating on a canal in Holland as a young man who in those days 
had no Dutch, I was accosted by a man with the words: “ Hoe laat is 
het nu, Mynheer ? ”—obviously, “ How late is it now ?” I showed him 
my watch ; he thanked me and skated away. It is true that the spoken 
language has sounds that, as far as I know, are not to be met with in 
others ; notably such words as “ijs” and “huis” are very hard to 
Pronounce correctly, while the initial “g” is a stumbling-block to 
many.—Yours faithfully, M. D. HIM. 
Uplands Cottage, nr. Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN the leaves fall, as they have now fallen, from poplar, birch, lime 
and chestnut, birds become much more apparent, but the lack of cover is 
only one reason. You may see a score or so of ravens in Devon or a 
like number of wagtails in a Dublin park. As to the classes of gregarious 
birds, they amalgamate their already large congregations at particular 
roosts, like the rooks in the woodland by Dartmouth. An attempt has 
been made to count some of these roosts ; for example, those flocks of 
starlings that sleep in the reed-beds at the head of the Exe Estuary. In 
the annual report of the Devon Bird-Watching and Preservation Society, 
always a mine of fresh information, it is estimated, after long and careful 
observation, that quite 120,000 birds fly in nightly to these beds. These 
vast numbers slowly increase from October to early January. Similar 
flocks of swallows collect, flying in from all directions, at a number of 
places. One such roost this autumn in Staffordshire was estimated at 
many thousands. It is thought by observers in several counties that 
flocks of rooks are bigger than they have been within memory. 


Autumnal Flocks 


Battalions or divisions or even armies are perhaps of less concern’ 
to the specialists than single spies; and the distinction of this Devon 
report is the number of different species observed. They include, for 
example, ten different species of hawk, nine of geese, fifteen of duck and 
six of owls. A selection of the rarities includes spoonbill, avocet, golden 
oriole, hoopoe, quail (which nested successfully), spotted crake, a very rare 
skua (rendered helpless by oil), ruff, bittern, and so on. Not only. is 
the number of observers steadily growing ; their expert skill is increasing, 
and the hon. secretary (E. H. Ware, High Beech, Woodbury, Exeter) 
receives much meticulous evidence of the accuracy of the observations 
Bird-watching, indeed, becomes a general amusement. 


Piebald Pucks 


The virtues of the South-West have been impressed on me this week,’ 
especially of those two old rivals (in the title of preserved cream as in 
much else), Cornwall and Devon. Cornwall is notably strong in local 
poets. Much the best local verse I have seen is to be found in a humble 
little book, A Cornish Gleaning, by Bernard Moore, published, oddly 
enough, from 216 High Street, Slough. It is essentially Cornish ; but 
the best verses are of wider scope. As to birds, a very spirited address 
to Tom Tit begins well: 

“You imp of life! 
You blink of blue! 
You piebald Puck! 
You much ado! ” 
I wonder whether Cornish tits have adopted the bad habit, reported front 
several places in Devon, of attacking newspapers and labels and letters, 
as well as the tops of milk bottles. 


The Buzzard’s Secret 


Orville Wright, whose pioneer airplane has just been returned to the 
United States, after exhibition in England, gave it the name of “ Kitty 
Hawk.” Why? When I visited him years ago in Ohio, he told me 
that both he and Wilbur, that par nobile fratrum, used to spend inordinate 
hours in watching the buzzards,. the biggest of all hawks, circling over, 
Washington. What especially concerned them was the capacity to keep 
elevation without movement of the wings. They never tumbled to the 
secret. You would have thought it obvious after seeing gulls, for example,| 
swept upwards by winds turned vertically by the interruption of a cliff. 
It was only, said Wright, after they themselves had flown that they 
realised the frequent presence of upward draughts. He thought the 
concentric plan of Washington especially well adapted to create vertical 
currents of air. The soaring flight of the buzzard is, of course, peculiarly 
spectacular and effortless, at least among inland birds. The lesser albatross 
is a yet greater artist. 


In the Garden 


In the greatest of autumnal odes the vine by the cottage porch finds’ 
mention as a common feature. Why has the out-of-door culture of the 
vine been quite abandoned ? Vineyards were once common, and we 
made our own wine. We might do it again. An exciting experiment, 
supported by the use of cloches, is in progress, and the one definite 
conclusion seems to be that only wrong methods of culture are responsible 
for the neglect. The best vines—such as Black Hanbro—can be made 
to flourish in mid and Southern England. Some definite results will be 
published next year. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Victorian Photography 


Julia Margaret Cameron: Pioneer of Photography. By Helmut 
Gernsheim. (Fountain Press. 21s. 6d.) 

Ir is fortunate that among the recipients of the lavish gifts of her 
photographs which Mrs. Cameron distributed so impulsively, she 
should have included the waiting-room of the Brockenhurst Railway 
Station, for seventy years later Mr. Helmut Gernsheim, then a new- 
comer to our country and’a distinguished photographer himself, 
changed trains at Brockenhurst and saw, for the first time, the work 
of our greatest woman photographer. The present delightful volume 
is the result. Born of a Victorian upper-class family, Mrs. Cameron 
was the ugiy duckling among seven beautiful sisters, possessing in 
greater proportion their remarkable qualities of exuberant enthusiasm 
and wit. Brought up and married in India, she displayed, unlike 
other members of Anglo-Indian society, an outspoken frankness and 
a dislike for formality that amounted to eccentricity. In the absence 
‘of the wife of the Governor-General, she deputised as head of Euro- 
pean society, acquired an imperious manner and took the opportunity 
to show her talent for brilliant conversation and her qualities of 
warm-heartedness and originality. Her superfluous energies were 
taken up in organising relief for victims of the Irish famine and 
translating German poems. 

In the "forties the Camerons came to England, where Julia Margaret 
“lived upon superlatives as upon her daily bread,” and rushed about 
in trailing draperies cultivating the society of men of letters and 
painters. Finally, in order to be near her beloved Tennyson, Mrs. 
Cameron brought her husband to settle in Freshwater, in two cottages 
which she knocked together and named ‘ Dimbola.’ Life at ‘ Dimbola’ 
immediately became a centre of creative activity. Dinners lasted 
for four hours with recitations at the table of Wordsworth, Milton 
and Shakespeare. Amateur theatricals and lantern processions 
were organised. When, through marriage, her own family circle 
became smaller, Mrs. Cameron was given a camera and photographic 
outfit by a newly-wed daughter, who perhaps foresaw that here was 
an opportunity to keep her mother well occupied. Such indeed 
proved to be the case. Mrs. Cameron was dissatisfied with the like- 
nesses of the men of distinction taken by the successful professional 
photographers of the day, and was determined to improve upon them. 
She threw herself inte the art of photography with her accustomed 
impulsive zest, and with this new enthusiasm she realised she was 
about to find her life’s purpose. She turned the coal-house into 
her dark-room, and the glazed hen-house became her studio, wherein 
she posed local farmers and fishermen, and the failure of her results 
only stimulated her to further enthusiasm, for she remarked, “ The 
difficulties only enhance the value of the pursuit.” 

Photography in Mrs. Cameron’s day was no easy matter. Her 
exposures lasted as much as seven minutes, during which time it 
was more than likely that a sitter must move. After its exposure 
the plate must be submitted to many complicated processes, and 
after it had been developed, fixed, washed and dried, a most compli- 
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cated varnishing ritual, which was fraught with danger, took place 
in front of a fire. ‘Dimbola’ possessed no running water, and in 
freezing weather Mrs. Cameron must pour nine cans of well-water 
over each photograph. “I began with no knowledge of the art” 
wrote Mrs, Cameron ; “I did not know where to place my dark box, 
how to focus the sitter and I effaced my first picture by rubbing my 
hand over the filmy side of the glass negative.” But at last, in 
January, 1864, after much experimenting, Mrs. Cameron was able 
to scrawl! in her generous handwriting underneath a large head of 
a child: “Annie, my first success.” __ 

From this moment nothing could stop Mrs. Cameron’s enthusiasm. 
She ran about the house collecting her sullenly beautiful parlour- 
maid, Mary Hillier, the fire-irons, sheets and lilies of the valley en 
route to her studio to make a portrait in the manner of Leonardo, 
Raphael, Perugino or Michelangelo. She posed other sitters 
invariably draped in the same piece of velvet cloth, but she experi- 
mented with all forms of lighting. While his wife became ever more 
zealous, the maids acting as models or dark-room assistants, and the 
guests being left to do the household chores, her husband would 
retire to his bedroom to recite Homer. Here, as soon as her latest 
masterpiece had been produced from the developer, his wife ran 
to him with the plate dripping with silver nitrate on to carpets, 
table-cloths and bed-linen, to hear his enthusiastic praises, though 
no one spoke or wrote more eulogistically about her photographs 
than Mrs. Cameron herself. Nor did she minimise the cost to her in 
labour and effort. 

Mrs, Cameron was now determined that her photographs should 
be appreciated widely and sent them to exhibitions abroad and in 
London galleries where their originality and truthfulness created 
a sensation among people of discrimination. She was undeterred by 
the pompous criticisms given to her work by the Photographic 
Society of London, which alluded to her “ bungling pupil’s work.” 
She treated with scorn the notices in the technical journals to the 
effect that her “wilfully imperfect photography” was “ altogether 
repulsive,” that “all that is good in photography has been neglected 
and the shortcomings of the art prominently exhibited,” and that 
one of her prints presented the Poet Laureate in a guise sufficient 
to convict him as a rogue and a vagabond. But Mrs. Cameron 
feasted avidly on the praise of Rossetti, Du Maurier, Victor Hugo 
who said, “ No one has ever captured the rays of the sun and used 
them as you have,” and the painter Watts who wrote, in the idiom 
of sixty years later, “ Quite Divine.” In spite of the tributes heaped 
upon her by the great men of the day, Mrs. Cameron received many 
refusals to sit from others. In spite of supplications on bended 
knees, Garibaldi refused to pose for her, and Tennyson received her 
almost continual onslaughts with half-hearted opposition, remarking 
that she made bags under his eyes and that one of his portraits 
looked like a “ dirty monk.” Carlyle admitted that “a sitting was 
a kind of inferno.” Mrs. Cameron spent large sums of money she 
could ill afford taking pictures she would give away to all who 
showed enthusiasm. Charles Darwin was about the only sitter who 
ever paid for his pictures. 

When Mrs. Cameron switched the emphasis of her photographs 
from single portraits to elaborate groups illustrating the-Idylls of 
the King, Shakespeare’s plays and Bible stories, the turmoil in her 
household was increased. From her window she could scan the road, 
and if likely models were espied strangers would find themselves 
posing as Lancelot or Guinevere in hired armour or creased draperies 
and theatrical jewellery. Once in Oxford Mrs. Cameron espied a 
perfect type for one of her mythological heroines who, on investiga- 
tion, turned out to be Mrs, Donkin’s cook and was forthwith taken 
away to pose for two months on end. Occasionally the white- 
bearded Mr. Cameron was brought down to impersonate Merlin or 
Prospero with the poker as sceptre, or with a property beret on 
his head. Unfortunately, he was seldom able to contain his amuse- 
ment, and half way through the long exposure would start to shake 
with laughter, spreading amusement among all concerned until Mrs. 
Cameron shouted her remonstrances. 

Mr. Helmut Gernsheim has shown some of Mrs. Cameron’s own 
thoroughness and devotion to work in his tribute to this eccentric 
and serious artist. He has brought to light a great number of 
delightfully amusing and hitherto unknown facts about the lady’s 
life. He writes with expert knowledge about her apparatus and 
the reasons why her effects were often below standard from a 
perfectionist’s point of view. He praises her portraits as having the 
nobility and simplicity of statues, but I find him insufficiently gener- 
ous in his appraisal of the Pre-Raphaelite groups and illustrations. 
He complains of the “Rosebud Garden of Girls” as being comic 
and w.thout charm, and other elaborate compositions as being 
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affected, amateurish, artificial and ludicrous. In comparison with 
the nauseous work of H. P. Robinson and other most honoured 
“camera artists” of the day, and considering the Victorian fashion 
for sentiment, Mrs. Cameron’s groups seem strangely bold, uncom- 
promising and direct, and something of her own serious intentness 
towards her subject has been caught by all the girls coralled to pose 
somewhat clumsily, yet never in a dainty manner, with their garlands 
of jasmine and rosemary and their bunches of lilies of the valley. 
In his choice of illustrations, Mr. Gersheim has concentrated upon 
the portraits, and those of Mrs. Herbert Fisher, the Honourable 
Frank Charteris, Sir John Herschel, and Mrs. Duckworth are 
particularly beautiful; but some of the reproductions, as often 
happens with the rotogravure process, are apt to become too con- 
trasty so that the in-between tone-values are lost. Especially is this 
to be seen in the case of Ellen Terry and Mrs. Herbert Fisher. 
But to make any criticism is to err on the side of ingratitude, for the 
book, with a delightful introduction by Clive Bell, is a pleasure 
which we have been too long denied. Ceci ByaTON. 


Reflections on U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Reflections on Our Age. Lectures given at the Opening Session of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. at the Sorbonne University. (Allan Wingate. 18s.) 
Across the Frontiers. By W. E. Williams. (Bureau of Current 
Affairs. Is.) 

U.N.E.S.C.O. and a World Society. 
SOONER or later the educational, cultural and scientific world of 
Britain will have to make up its mind about U.N.E.S.C.O., not only 
because we have now contributed several hundred thousand pounds 
to its establishment, but because we share a high degree of responsi- 
bility for its conception and we ought to know more about its purpose 
and prospects. In connection with the first conference of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. held in Paris two years ago, Mr. Stephen Spender 
(one of many who have held temporary posts in this organisation) 
arranged a series of addresses as a philosophic background to the 
actual sessions. Here they are two years later. Seme are worth 
reprinting because of their intrinsic merits; some would find a 
more appropriate place in learned and scientific journals ; others 
have a direct relation to U.N.E.S.C.O. and its future. Five French 
writers—Munier, Bertaux, Sartre, Malraux and Aragon—di'scuss 
burning questions of the hour, all of them concerned with the place 
and responsibility of the writer in an age torn by Communism and 
violence. Catholic, Socialist, Liberal; De Gaullist or Marxist, they 
remind us that there are many Europes even in France. Aragon, 
of course, attacks not only Malraux but the whole conception of 
humanism, though with reservations he approves Julian Huxley’s 
attempt to produce a philosophy of scientific humanism. At this 
point in the actual conference the Yugoslav cbserver was denouncing 
U.N.E.S.C.O. as a bourgeois instituticn. It is instructive to notice 
that all this happened two years before the notorious congress of 
intellectuals at Wroclaw (Breslau). . 

From the charged atmosphere Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan takes 
us into the calmer climate of Indian philosophy and history, perhaps 
the most brilliant piece of analysis. Other speakers discourse on 
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Arab, Greek and Spanish cultures and on the Chinese contribution 
to science, while eminent scientists demonstrate ‘how the team-work 
of many nations has contributed to modern discovery in physiology 
and physics. It is left very largely to the Americans and British to 
raise questiors which are significant for U.N.E.S.C.O. Dr. Compton 
and Prof. Joliot-Curie on atomic power, Herbert Read on the plight 
of the visual arts, Dr. Bowra and Dr. Harold Wilson on education 
begin to outline some of the problems which face UNESCO. 
itself, ; 

Let us admit that U.N.E.S.C.O. was born in a world of violence 
and acute ideological conflict, a world of frustration and lack of 
faith, when science was in the saddle and when vast areas of 
Europe and Asia were devastated and when normal communications 
had broken down ! All the more necessary were wise guidance and 
discriminating direction in the affairs of a body which claimed to 
give some sort of leadership. Although such guidance and leader. 
ship are lacking in these addresses, they make a serious attempt to 
state some of the outstanding issues confronting U.N.E.S.C.O, and 
repay careful reading. 

Mr. Hardman’s introduction to the book and the two pamphlets 
included in this review try to tell the reader what has actually 
happened over these last two years. Mr. W. E. Williams has a 
happy knack of using language and diagram to “ put over” ideas 
and, granted his assumptions, this is a job weil done. I wish that 
I could commend the other pamphlet. This is a piece of flamboyant 
writing which has already been chastised in the sober pages of 
the Manchester Guardian. One would like to know whether the 
250 people, who appear and re-appear as members of the British 
co-operating committees, subscribe to this sort of expository lan- 
guage. We are now told that the proper task of U.N.E.S.CO. is 
simply to work as a team in the cultural activities of the forty-three 
member States. This may mean anything or nothing. U.N.E.S.C.0, 
is a specialist agency of the United Nations, and its central purpose 
is to contribute to peace and security. It is inevitable and proper 
that executive work, exchange of teachers and books, should be done 
on a bilateral basis through the excellent work of official agencies 
like the British Council and a host of voluntary and private associa- 
tions. If U.N.E.S.C.O. is to be neither a world academy nor world 
relief centre, but a clearing-house, it is all the more important to 
define the clearing-house activities in straightforward prose. 

KENNETH LINDSAY. 


Two Roles in Whitehall 


Prejudice and Judgment. By P. J. Grigg. 16s.) 


Born at Exmouth in December, 1890, the son of a journeyman 
carpenter, Sir James Grigg proceeded by way of the infants’ depart- 
ment of the British School at Bournemouth (whither his family had 
migrated), and Bournemouth Secondary School to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, whence he obtained the first place in the Civil Service 
examination and, choosing the Treasury, became in due course 
private secretary to five successive Chancellors of the Exchequer— 
Robert Horne, Stanley Baldwin, Austen Chamberlain, Philip Snowden 
and Winston Churchill. Of one of these he writes, “ Of all the 
Ministers I have ever known he was easily the most popular with 
the Civil! Servants who worked for him. This is not very surprising. 
In the first place he was the ideal of what_a Minister should be, in 
that he gave a clear lead on all questions of policy, interfered rarely, 
if at all, in matters of administration, gave decisions quickly and 
unequivocally and then defended his decisions against all comers with 
confidence and vigour—and nearly always with success. ... When 
there is added personal charm, humour and real kindliness and, to 
his subordinates, gentleness as well as strength, can it be wondered 
that he is the most beloved of all the Ministers I have served or 
known.” Which of the five does Sir James assess thus? Not 
everyone would guess that right. 


(Cape. 


For ten years from 1921 the private secretary commanded what it 
is tempting—though the temptation must be resisted—to call a 
worm’s eye view of current politics. Eschewing, as he must, any 
sort of party association or party sympathies, he knew everything, of 
next to everything, that was happening in successive Cabinets, Con- 
servative and Labour; and in many Departments beside his own. 
His record of that critical decade is consequently not merely full 
of interest, but of considerable historical value. Another writet, 


the last of the five Chancellors named above, has just dealt with 
incomparable authority, and in language such as few but he can 
command, with the same pericd. 
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Over the Reefs 
ROBERT GIBBINGS 


His first new book for three years—a richly illustrated 
account of a recent tour of the Polynesian Islands, 
from Tonga to Tahiti, packed with anecdote. With 
85 wood engravings by the auther. 15s. net 


Tobias Brandywine 
DAN WICKENDEN 


A new novel of American family life, by the young 
author who is well known for his The, Running of the 
Deer, etc., and who, says the Saturday Review of 
Literature, ‘appears to have come into possession of 
Colette’s philosophy of comedy.’ 10s. 6d. net 


Light on My Days 
- GEORGES DUHAMEL 


Autobiography of the author of The Pasquier Chron- 
icles, translated by Basil Collier. ‘He seems nearer 
to us in spirit than most recent French novelists. . . 
This is a book filled with charm and sense and good 
feeling.’ J. B. PRIESTLEY in The Bookman. 

With nine photographs, 15s. net 


Our Old Man 
MILLIE TOOLE 


An intimate biographical story by his daughter of 
that astonishing ‘character’ Joseph Toole, who was 
Labour M.P. and Lord Mayor of Manchester between 
the wars. Written with the flashing intuition of the 
Celt and the racy realism of the Lancashire streets. 
With frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 
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British Pamphtetecers Vol. 1 
GEORGE ORWELL & REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Pamphlets from the 16th to the 18th century, chosen for their historical 
value and because they make good reading. Illustrated. 16s net 


Observer Profiles 
Pen portraits from the Observer, including Churchill, Stalin, Bevin, 


Beveridge, Toscanini, Eleanor Roosevelt, and many other contemporary 


personalities, Introduction by Ivor Brown. Illustrated. 
10s 6d net 


Just Published 
Refitections on Our Age 


Lectures given at the opening session of uNEsco, by Huxley, Joliot- 
Curie, Sartre, Read, Ayer and many others. 18s net 


Fifty Romance Lyric Poems 
RICHARD ALDINCTON 


“The April freshness of the original is captured miraculously.”— 
Richard Church.—New York Herald Tribune. 10s 6d 


Junior 8 


For boys and girls, 10-16. Stories, articles and illustrations in colour 
and black and white. 2s 6d net (subscription for 4 issues, 11s) 














Enchanted Islands 
by AINSLIE & FRANCES CONWAY 


The Enchanted Islands (euphemistically 
named) are a group of desert islands off the 
coast of Ecuador, and it was there that a 
young couple, tired of civilisation, decided 
to go and live. Their book, full of adven- 
ture, courage and humour, is perfectly 
delightful. 

Just published. Many illustrations. I5s. net 


Murder in a Blue Moon 
by MARGOT NEVILLE 

“ This is an almost faultless essay in classic 

detection—even to the clue of the burnt 

match—set against the heat and the high 

living of the Australian coast.”— 
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Our House 


An Introduction to Parliamentary Procedure 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, M.P. 


“ T can recommend it as a pleasurable duty for everyone to read.” 
—The Rt. Hon. Lord Woolton in a foreword. 

“ Deserves the warm commendation it receives in an introduction 
by Lord Woolton.” —Sunday Times. 

“ A fine piece of work, and much to be welcomed. Mr. Bossom, 
who has been M.P. for the Maidstone Division since 1931, 
writes about the House of Commons with respect and affection, 
explaining its manners and customs, its ritual, and the compli- 
cations of its age-old procedure, with notable clarity.” — Sphere. 
“ Mr. Bossom is a friendly guide with a sense of humour, and his 
preoccupation with the serious business of government does not 
blind him to the lighter side of life at Westminster.”"—The Weekly 
Scotsman. 

“T guess this valuable non-Party book will become a classic in 
the library of literature on our Parliament.”’—Tory Challenge. 
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James Grigg’s book on the same level as Mr. Churchill’s—how 
many books could be ?—but it is by no means unworthy to be 
mentioned with it, and at many points the Civil Servant’s recollec- 
tions and impressions instructively supplement the ex-Premier’s. 


After two years and a half es Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, Sir James went to India in 1934 to serve for five years 
as Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, returning in 1939 
to take up the Permanent Under-Secretaryship of the War Office, 
from which he was elevated in 1942 by Mr. Churchill to the 
Secretaryship of State. The result of the General Election of 1945 
(particularly at East Cardiff, for which he had sat for three years) 
caused him to resume the existence of a normal human being. On 
India he developed strong views, going there as a Liberal and 
returning as an Imperialist—which he explains as meaning that 
he was profoundly impressed with the immeasurable services Britain 
had rendered to India, and with the supreme importance of slowing 
down the approach to Dominion status till the rift between the two 
great communities had so far narrowed as to bring unity in sight. 
His criticisms of Lord Wavell and Lord Mountbatten for pursuing 
an opposite policy would clearly have been much stronger if he had 
not imposed resolute restraint upon himself. But he 1s not necessarily 
right. Though the tragic events of 1947 seemed to justify all his 
fears it is possible tw hope now that a peaceful accommodation 
miay still be reached. 

The military events of the years 1942-45 have already been 
vigorously canvassed from many angles. The man who was at 
that time Secretary for War can obviously speak of them from an 
angle of his own, and Sir James’s chapter headed “ Secretary of State 
for War” is, not surprisingly, the most interesting and in many 
ways the most important in the book. Regarding such matters as 
the date of D-day and the strategy after the landing in Normandy, 
controversy is likely to rage long. On two points Sir James Grigg’s 
opinion is clear-cut. He does not think the operation could have 
been carried out before 1944, and he does think that if Montgomery 
had been allowed to have his way the war might have been over by 
Christmas 1944 and the Western Allies have got to Berlin before 
the Russians. That is as may be. At any rate Sir James’s discus- 
sion of the possibilities is as well worth study as anything in this 
valuable and suggestive survey of the civil and military history of 
the last quarter-of-a-century. 

The unidentified Chancellor in the 
was Philip Snowden. 
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The Durable Monument. By Admiral Sir William James. (Longmans. 
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ADMIRAL JAMES has produced a concise and well-balanced narrative 

of Nelson’s career and an appreciation of his character which, 

although falling short of being profound or original, are almost 

wholly acceptable as far as they go. While C-in-C at Portsmouth, 


he had the singular good fortune to occupy for eighteen .months 
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the Admiral’s Quarters of the ‘ Victory,’ his official residence hayj 


been bombed. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at if his most 
famous predecessor often filled his thoughts ; or if, as darkness closed 
down on the blacked-out dockyard, concealing the actual scene and 
the * Victory’s’ dismantled furniture, his fancy ran back over the 
years to the memorable occasions when the great flagship took 
her station in the battle line. Such a stimulus to the imagination 
combined with his personal experience of sail, must have been of 
inestimable assistance in reconstructing a clear picture of events 
from the wealtn of material which now confronts a biographer of 
Nelson. 

That he was dissatisfied with earlier interpretations goes almost 
without saying. In presenting us with another, his primary inten- 
tion has been to strip away from the traditional accounts everything 
which seemed inconsistent with his own conception of Nelson’s 
character. In pursuing this aim, he raises the question of what qa 
biographer may regard as reliable evidence and what he must classify 
as mere conjecture. To judge particular deeds and words by 
whether or not they conform to character does not seem to be a 
rational procedure. Consistency in all things is not an attribute of 
many human beings, and certainly not one of Nelson’s. Moreover, 
the character of the man is not an original premise, but the conclu- 
sion which should ultimately emerge. Admiral James has guessed 
at the answer and then tried to work the sum backwards. 


Of equally doubtful wisdom is the complete reliance he places on 
everything that Nelson wrote—he condemns one letter as a forgery 
on insufficient grounds—and on the account of “ credible witnesses,” 
Men do not record data with the infallibility of instruments ; and 
there can be few letter-writers and diarists either so accurate or 50 
honest that every word can be taken on trust. To accept Nelson's 
Statement that his future wife was only twenty-two at the time of 
their engagement, and to suggest that she took passage home in the 
* Boreas,’ in spite of clear evidence to the contrary, is to fly in the 
face of good sense. As for the author’s decision to discard many 
of the traditional stories, the result is not all gain. Legends, after 
all, have sometimes the virtue of a parable in illuminating a truth, 
even if the details are awry. They can be included for what they 
are without committing the author to an acceptance of their com- 
plete authenticity ; and there is proverbially no smoke without a 
fire. 

In short, it is questionable whether Admiral James’s claim to 
have cleared away the rubbish amounts to very much. But a single 
volume of three hundred pages necessitates, in any case, a strict 
concentration on the main events, and leaves little space for the 
lesser details most open to dispute ; so that no revolutionary results 
have been produced by these methods of selection. It is the under- 
standing of Nelson’s character, rather than of his career, which 
suffers from the loss of the trimmings, the intimate and personal 
details which chiefly depend on hearsay for survival and remain 
unrecorded till long afterwards. Nelson was a good deal more 
touchy and emotional, given to vanity and conceit towards the end 
of his life, than Admiral James allows—traits which are very under- 
standable and easily forgiven in one whose achievements fully 
warranted all the praise that was bestowed on him. And to pretend 
that he never indulged in exhibitionism would be no compliment, 
even if it were true. A flair for show is part of the equipment of 
a great leader, and Nelson knew well how ao use it—“I will amuse 
the fleet with a signal.” The effects are in no way comparable, 
but the motive behind the famous signal is all of a piece with that 
which prompts Mr. Churchill to choose peculiar hats. The average 
man delights in the idiosyncrasies of his leaders and ridicules those 
of his opponents. 


Admiral James is concerned to make two points in particular. 
First, to the charge that Nelson was an indifferent practical seaman, 
he answers with a valuable and well-argued refutation. Secondly, he 
maintains that Nelson possessed a remarkably hardy constitution and 
was not, as is generally supposed, physically frail. Here again he 
brings strong arguments; although to do so he has for once 
abandon his trust in Nelson’s own words and to accuse him of 
gross exaggeration. Apart from a number of small errors, the book 
suffers most from Admiral James’s neglect of all the fresh material 
which has recently become available. Much of it was published by 
Miss Oman a year ago; some still lies in the national Maritime 
Museum awaiting examination; sc that what might have been an 
original contribution to the knowledge of our greatest admiral turns 
out to be merely a restatement which is unhappily already out of 
date. G. P. GriGGs. 
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You see here the disintegration of a single radio-active atom. 
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by the atom. This is just one example of how applied 
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Music of the Century 
Studies in Contemporary Music. By Wilfrid Mellers. (Dennis 
Dobson. 10s. 6d.) 
A History of Musical Thought. By Donald N. Ferguson. Second 


25s.) 


Mr. MELteERS has collected fourteen essays published in various 
journals in the last few years and made a most interesting book. 
Five of the essays deal with French, three with Central European 
and the remainder with English subjects. Satie, Roussel and 
Koechlin have been very little written about in this country, and 
these essays are an excellent introduction to three very different 
aspects of the French musical genius, That on Roussel is the most 
valuable for the ordinary concert-goer, who occasionally hears some 
of Roussel’s music and may well be stimulated but puzzled. Roussel 
himself, as Mr. Mellers points out, never expected his music to 
become generally popular, but it is by no means so unapproachable 
as that of many other composers, and even this short study should 
help to make it more widely understood and appreciated. The 
quotations from Koechlin’s music whet an appetite which is at 
present impossible to satisfy, as the composer has published only a 
small proportion of his work and that is difficult to obtain. The two 
essays on the later works of Debussy and Fauré respectively examine 
material which should by now be familiar—we have had a quarter 
of a century to work in—but is still comparatively (and disgracefully) 
unknown in this country. 

Of the three Central Europeans Mahler and Kodaly have received 
considerable attention in this country recently ; but Egon Wellesz 
is known almost exclusively for his musical scholarship, and Mr. 
Mellers’ essay on his compositions is virtually an introduction to a 
new composer. In the third group the last essay, Towards a Musical 
Academy, is the most interesting, Utopian perhaps but full of sound 
ideas and suggestions and marked by a breadth of vision and 
sympathy which is also the keynote of Mr. Mellers’ studies of 
individual composers. If not many executant musicians and fewer 
still among writers on musical subjects can hope to satisfy the 
requirements of Mr. Mellers’ ideal academy, it is after all the chief 
property of an ideal to be unattainably high. 


The second edition of Professor Donald Ferguson’s History of 
Musical Thought differs from the first (already reviewed in these 
ages) chiefly in its more extended treatment of the twentieth 
century. It is, of course, difficult to avoid seeing the development 
of even so international an art as music from the standpoint of one’s 
own country. But I think no English reader need feel abnormally 
chauvinistic if he reads Professor Ferguson’s account of modern 
English music with some dismay. Sir Arnold Bax, we are told, 
“assumed by common consent—at least for a considerabe time—a 
rather distinctive leadership.” Elgar’s symphonies are described as 
“somewhat after the manner of Brahms.” Holst is given six lines 
(three on The Planets), Vaughan Williams about a dozen, Walton (“a 
sturdily dissonant symphony ”) nine or ten, half of which are con- 
cerned with Facade. Strangest of all, in a book published in 1948, 
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the name of Benjamin Britten does not appear at all, Instead, 
Eugene Goossens is given the same space as Vaughan Williams, while 
Edward MacDowell has almost a page and Professor Ferguson 
judges that Russia has been musically the most outstanding country 
in the years since 1920. If this fantastic perspective prevails in the 
section dealing with British music that we know well, we may 
question Professor Ferguson’s competence to speak of the music of 
other countries which we, inevitably, know less. 


MartTIn Cooper. 


Malayan Problems 

Malaya and its History. By Sir Richard Winstedt. 

Universal Library. 7s. 6d.) 
Malaya’s First British Pioneer: the Life of Francis Light. By H. P, 

Clodd. (Luzac. 12s. 6d.) 
EVERYONE interested in the subject should study Sir Richard 
Winstedt’s book. It incorporates in a readable form both the results 
of recent scholarship and the practical experience of a lifetime. The 
Malays have been four thousand years in Malaya. Indian traders 
began to arrive rwo thousand years later, and Chinese pirates set up 
a kingdom in the fourteenth century ; but the Malays remained pre- 
dominant until a couple of generations ago. Even now they con- 
stitute the bulk of the permanent population, but that is about all, 
because, however many of the immigrants return home, the influx 
continues to rise, and the 1947 figures are ominous ; of six million 
inhabitants, 41 per cent. are Malay, 45 per cent. Chinese and 10 per 
cent. Indian. 

Not only are the Malays less than half the population ; they are 
also economically backward. It is true that they are lazy, but it is 
only a half truth. The over-populated lands of India and China 
are reservoirs of cheap labour against which it is impossible to 
compete. Even when the Malay does make an effort he finds him- 
self up against a brick wall. When a Malay co-operative society 
tried to export its copra by Chinese coastal steamer, the firs: cargo 
was left on the jetty and the second was mysteriously damaged ; 
and when the Government gave Malay fishermen loans to get them 
out of the clutches of Chinese middlemen, Chinese manufacturers 
refused to sell them ice. Political consciousness is a recent growth, 
and it has nothing to do with the present disorders. Those disorders 
are an alien importation. Even if their secret societies gave occa- 
sional trouble—in 1854 the Singapore Chinese killed 4,000 of each 
other in ten days—the Chinese were usually industrious and law- 
abiding. But perhaps it was inevitable that the disorder to which 
China herself has for three decades been a prey should spread like 
an infection. The present anarchy in Malaya is Chinese anarchy. 
Most of the terrorists are comparatively recent immigrants, dreaded 
by the resident Chinese, and four-fifths of the personnel engaged 
in maintaining order are Malays. 

Not that Sir Richard mentions the outbreak. He does not deal 
with current events but discloses the background, giving the facts 
and leaving us to judge for ourselves. Only on two matters does 
he obtrude his opinion. He shows what nonsense was talked, even 
by distinguished soldiers unfamiliar with tropical jungles, about the 
Japanese invasion. And like most others, whatever their party 
alignment, who have any real knowledge, Ke regards as fatuous the 
scheme for a Malayan Union, with citizenship rights for an alien 
majority, hatched by paper planners in Whitehall. Even when order 
is restored, the fundamental difficulties now temporarily masked 
will reappear, and unless there is knowledge there can be no solu- 
tion. Few people realise how much knowledge is lost to our colonies 
by lack of continuity in high places, service governors .only attaining 
the rank a few years before they are due to retire, and political 
governors from England holding office as an episode in a career. It 
might mean a sacrifice for Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, but, were he 
to remain Governor General for the rest of his life, he could accumu- 
late an experience and acquire an authority which would make all 
the difference to Malaya. 

It is a far cry from modern Malaya, with a trade more than 
half that of all India, to our first tiny settlement at Penang in 1786. 
Raffles’ fame as founder of Singapore has overshadowed that of 
Francis Light, the founder of the Penang settlement. Mr. Clodd’s 
book should be useful to students. 


(Hutchinson’s 


G. E. Harvey. 
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THE NEWS VALUE 
OF VIRTUE 


Vice, they say, is more interesting than virtue. The sinner, we are 
told, has greater news value than the saint. We deny it strenuously. 
They say that a man killing his grandmother is news, but that a man 
dutifully visiting her once a week for twenty years with a few shrimps 
or some watercress’ is merely boring. May be: for they are com- 
paring extreme badness with only moderate virtue, or—since some 
grandmothers are very good company—no virtue at all. Contrast 
the murderer with someone of his own weight, a man of exceptional 
goodness—one, perhaps, who takes his grandmother up to the office 
daily to give her a change of scene, and rides with her on a tandem 
bicycle every free week-end for the same commendable reason— 
and the saint is seen at once to be the more interesting figure. 
Seriously, how tired one gets of crimes and misdeeds and failings, 
including one’s own. How refreshing, how fascinating, to meet or 
read of real goodness. Even a man doing his duty conscientiously 
makes good reading. (Which does rather tend to remind us of our 
duty to point out that St. Pancras Building Society now offers two- 
and-a-quarter per cent. free of tax on withdrawable shares. Are you 
applying for some ?) 
Could we send you our “‘ Guide 
for Investors” (2d. post free) ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


For Social Savinge—Managme Director: Eric BALEs. 
































FARMING 


Three cheers for the British 
Pig; and the British Hen — 
and of course even more 
cheers for the subsequent 
eggs and bacon. B. & P. 
build homes with every 
modern convenience for 
pigs and hens—and for 
sheep and cows. 

Corn, root crops and fruit are very much up our street too — we build 
the Dutch Barns and the various types of special houses and sheds in which 
they are stored. 

Netting, Fencing, Hurdles and Gates to keep the right animals m and thé 
wrong ones out (including homo-sapiens and non-sapiens) — that’s ou# 
business too. In fact, where there is farming there is B. & P. 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION) 
WOODWORK 
WIRE NETTING 


that’s our business 


FENCING AND 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED at. 
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VIA IMPERIAL 





13 WORDS FOR 5/- TO 
ANY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


““Many happy returns ”, “Congratulations”, “It’s 


a boy” ; these are the kind of messages that gain 
so much by cabling. How nice to stir the 


chords of memory in the mind of an absent friend. 


CABLE VIA IMPERIAL THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 
Wireless Office, or ask the exchange for “Foreign Telegrams” and 
dictate your message to the Post Office. 

From any Cable and Wireless Branch. There are over 40 offices 
of Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London and the Provinces. 

From any Post Office. 


— LE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
-MBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 








EUROPEAN RELIEF 


AN APPEAL FROM OXFORD 


Lives have been saved and faith restored to many by the 
relief work of recent years. The plight of others remains 
tragic, however, particularly that of refugees from Eastern 
Europe. 








Many thousands of families 
are destitute, existing in air- 
raid shelters or in one large 
room shared with several 
families. Responsible Bri- 
tish officers, distressed by 
the condition of these 
unfortunate people, have 
approached the Oxford 
Committee. Funds for this 
work are pitifully small, 
however, and never equal 
to the supplies of food and 
medicine which can now be 
purchased without using 
dollars. Will you join us in 
this work of mercy ? 

Unless already helping, will 
you please give every pound 


OXFORD COMMITTEE 


you can afford NOW in the 
knowledge that, although 
things may be difficult here 
life is desperate for many 
only a few hundred miles 
away. Your gift will be 
devoted to the purchase of 
relief supplies, which will 
be distributed on your 
behalf to those in greatest 
need with a view to the 
saving of life, the restora- 
tion of hope and rehabilita- 
tion. Cheques payable to 
“SPECTATOR RELIEF” 
should be sent to Barclays 
Bank, High Street, Oxford. 
(Hon. Treasurer will ac- 
knowledge personally.) 


FOR FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 
17, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
Supporters include: The Bishop of Oxford ; Lords Halifax, Lindsay and 


Pakenham; Lady Ogilvie; Sir Arthur Salter, M.P.; Hon. Quintin Hogg, M.P.; 
Gilbert Murray, O.M. (Hon. Trustee) ; Sir Alan Pim (Hon. Treasurer). 
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Short Stories 


Longmans Miscellany. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
South. By William Sansom. . (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Two Lovely Beasts. ‘By Liam O'Flaherty. (Gollancz. 
The Pearl. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Longmans Miscellany has a wild look about it, as if the editor, 
setting off with the good intention of bringing together the very 
best English-Indian writings about India, had got rather tired of 
sorting them out and in the end flung in the first round dozen or so. 
But this wildness has the charm of chance. A particularly happy 
chance is Mr. Vijayatunga’s essay Seeing by Sunlight 1940. The 
author writes sharply and with a laconic sort of humour which is 
endearing about the “femininity” of India, the “ womanly tech- 
nique” of sitting on your debtor’s doorstep until he pays his bill 
—or you die ; about spitting (“I may yet earn a Ph. D. degree for a 
thesis on ‘Expectoration Asiatic Manhood’”); not dressing tor 
breakfast ; lolling on the sofa instead of sitting in a chair ; suffering ; 
going to law ; not shaving. “There is too much of a Vakildom in 
India. The legai complex coupled to the martyrdomplex.” It is 
a pleasure to read an essay that is so shrewd and so amusing. Some 
of the short stories by English contributors (all with an Indian 
interest) are good light reading, The Senorita, for instance, by 
Victor Kiernan (if he is English), and Harry Champness’s Delhi ’43. 
It is the point of view that links them with Mr. Vijayatunga’s essay : 
they seem to be written by young men of the world who have their 
wits about them and are not complaining. This is a wonderfuily 
tonic new note in writings about India. Of the poems, on the other 
hand, the less said the better. 

Mr. Sansom’s stories are Mediterrean, ancient and wicked. How 
beautifully he gives the feeling of the cruelty of white sunlight, the 
treachery of the dark seas, the dirt, the flies, the malevolence of 
disinheritance, the impudence. “A glacier, a glacier to freeze this 
thunderous orange south,” cries The Man at Monte Carlo. “A 
glacier alive with blood-drunk polar bears to guzzle these lemon 
Latins !” Coming north to Milan Mr. Sanscm has a memorable 
fancy—or may be it is a true story—of some ladies with dyed hair 
who are playing saxophones and trumpets in a ladies’ band. A 
large snake which has escaped from the zoo comes rolling up the 
arcade where they are playing and everybedy bolts except the ladies. 
The snake tears up to them and, as they play faster for fear, it sits 
up and sways to the music. Soon «he leading lady—she has been 
rather frigid up to now—looking into the snake’s eyes, begins to 
sway too. She is wearing electric-green satin pyjamas with her 
bleached hair; and the other ladies sway, and there they all sit 
swaying, and the snake sways, and they dare not stop playing. 

In spite of the touchiness of the Irish about their national virtues 
it is probable that on the whole they are liked better by the English 
than they are by themselves. For this reason (upon whose analysis 
one must not pause) Mr. O’Flaherty’s tales of poverty-stricken 
peasants with their supple speech and mercenary instincts, of tavern- 
keepers, colonels, Dublin docters and drunken barristers, of perse- 
cuted old men cursing tourists—“ May you die with Extreme Unction 

. wimk the devil, I have the power now ”—should find a wider 
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public than their mere excellence as short stories would obtain for 


them were they about matters nearer home. Like so much of the 
best Irish writing they have the talking voice ; the words fall on 
the ear rather than on the eye. 

Mr. Steinbeck is not quite at home with his old Mexican “ folk” 
story—* fake” would be better—of Kino, his wife Juana and their 
child Coyitito. Kino finds a great pearl, tries to sell it, learns that 
merchants cheat, keeps the pearl, commits murder, runs away with 
his family, is hunted and when the baby is killed comes home and 
throws the pearl away. Mr. Steinbeck tries hard to be simple, but 
he only manages to be embarrassing: “Coyitito whimpered and 
Juana muttered littlke magics over him to make him silent.” The 
book is really a fine example of what the Germans call erstklassiger 
Kitsch. It is difficult to find an adequate English translation for 
these withering words and kinder perhaps not to try. 

STEVIE SMITH. 


Shorter Notices 





The American Union. A Short History of the U.S.A. By H. G, 
Nicholas.. (Christophers. 10s, 6d.) 

THE writing of short one-volume histories of the United States 
has almost become a convention. The medium is intractable. A 
century and a half is not long by European experience ; but if 
multiplied by the intensity of American development it becomes 
a formidable stretch of the past to condense into three hundred 
pages. Success in this medium depends partly on the author's 
selection and partly on his ability to suggest experience which he 
has not the space to delineate ; the text must, as it were, represent 
the visible part of an iceberg whose bulk can only be sensed. Mr, 
Nicholas has succeeded better at the first than the second in his 
book The American Union. He is quite properly ruthless in his 
selection of facts, which he presents simply and clearly enough 
for the most obtuse reader. Many of the chapters are models of 
condensation, and the story bowls along at a fair pace. The theme 
is the American union rather than the American people or the 
American experiment ; the perspective has been drawn accordingly 
so that the high light falls on the birth of the Republic, the Civil 
War and foreign relations. Such a theme is peculiarly difficult to 
treat shortly. American political history is meaningless without 
an understanding of the underlying social forces, and these are 
not always given their due weight in this book. Much of the 
significance of the political events so well described may be lost 
on the reader for whom the book is intended. What this reader 
most wants.to know about America is not how the United States 
came to be the great Power it is, but what is the basis for the 
American’s belief that his way of life is so intrinsically superior 
to that of the rest of the world. On this point he will be dis- 
appointed by Mr. Nicholas, whose preoccupation with political 
events has prevented him for the most part from indicating how 
American society grew into something radically different from that 
to be found anywhere in Europe. The uniqueness of Amevican 
democracy, the intensity and limitations of the American’s peculiar 
individualism, the persisting political tradition whereby that indi- 
vidualism has been defended from challenging economic pressures— 
these are central questions which are not expounded. To have dealt 
with them would have changed the character of the book ; but would 
have made it more useful. As it is, readers are likely to continue 
to find the existing volume by Nevins and Commager more sugges- 
tive even if more difficult to digest at a sitting. 


The Making of Modern Holland: A Short History. By A. J. 
Barnouw. (Allien and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
In this little book Professor: Barnouw presents a very readable 
account of the history of Holland, but has taken little notice of 
the historical discussion that has been carried on in his own 
country during the last three decades on several vital questions, 
such as the causes of the separation between the northern and 
southern Netherlands in the late sixteenth century and again in 
1830, the rise of Protestantism and the more recent recovery of 
Catholicism, the contest. between the States party and the Princes 
of Orange about the direction of foreign policy in the time of the 
Republic. But readers, except for a few experts, will not be worried 
by this. Nor will they peruse the book without profit. It is clearly 


and agreeably written by a cultured man who is also a man of 
sense ; the balance between information and comment is happily 
struck ; and the tone is free from jingoism, even though the view 
presented is in agreement with what one might call the Dutch 
national legend. 
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Steel is Power : The Case for Nationalisation, By Wilfred Fienburgh 

and Richard Evely. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 
AMONG the list of acknowledgements at the end of this book its 
authors include a word of thanks to an official of the Labour Party 
for controlling their ebullience. Clearly the thanks were undeserved. 
Had the official’s control been more effective the book would 
obviously not have appeared at all. Possibly if the control had been 
a little less effective the book would not be quite so dreary as it is, 
though the few pieces of facetiousness which have slipped under 
the Transport House guard hold no great promise of better things. 
According to Mr. Morgan Phillips’s introduction, which at least has 
the merit that it is pure political assertion without any pretence at 
a basis of fact, arguments about steel nationalisation are now going 
on in “ pubs and bus queues, offices and works canteens ”"—a cata- 
logue of the bounds of our modern life which is, in its way, poetic. 
For these arguments “ ammunition” is required. This book is said 
to provide it. If this question really is being closely examined in 
the places named (which is doubtful anyway) then no doubt a little 
verbal ammunition will be welcome—much more welcome than 
unbiased facts and clear arguments. But even as ammunition this 
book is a little damp. It certainly has few advantages over Pro- 
fessor G. D. H. Cole’s pamphlet Why Nationalise Steel ? which is 
among the major works freely drawn upon. Both preach to the 
converted. Neither betrays any genuine desire for objectivity. And 
this one costs 1s. 6d. more. The reason for the publisher’s earlier 
complaint that booksellers’ orders were not coming in is now all 
too plain. 


Norfolk. ByR.H. Mottram. (Paul Elek. 9s. 6d.) 


Tue latest number in the Vision of England series has the advantages 
of its predecessors ; between sixty and seventy good photographs, 
a quarter-inch map folded into the back, and a text by an author who 
lives in the county. The photographs are supplemented by some 
modish drawings by Kenneth Rowntree. It also has the disadvantage 
that it is not that much needed article, a comprehensive guide, but 
goes to swell the growing number of highly personal, impressionistic 
travelogues that are in fashion with publishers, if not with the public. 
Still, within limits the book has charm, and will certainly give any- 
one who has not been to Norfolk a fair idea of its general appearance, 
and what he or she is most likely to want to visit there. Mr, Mottram 
describes in turn each of the six ancient divisions of Norfolk, begin- 
ning with Breckland in the west because Thetford, its principal town, 
is the most likely place by which those coming by road enter the 
county. From here he moves rapidly along the main roads, branching 
off now and again to take in a village of particular interest, mentioning 
the birthplace of a famous man, the presence of an unusual font, 
an old bridge or a country house. He has not the space to describe 
everything, but he chooses with discrimination based on a wide 
knowledge. The shrine at Walsingham, however, which he calls “a 
wooden chapel to which the Virgin Mary fled before the threat of 
Mohammedan invasion,” was in fact a copy of the holy house of 
Nazareth. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER their unexpectedly sharp improvement stock markets are once 
again in the grip of restraining influences. From one standpoint the 
successful launching of the £100,000,000 Electricity Loan is an 
encouragement to the “bulls.” A large-scale operation, boldly 
conceived, has been put through without causing any major dis- 
turbance to gilt-edged prices. That is a clear indication that the 
gilt-edged section of the market is firm underneath. It would be 
unwise, however, to ignore the other implications of this piece of 
financing. Even in these days of abundant funds seeking investment, 
£100,000,000 canalised into gilt-edged—although spread over a period 
of six months—is bound to mop up a fair proportion of the loose 
money. Again, the terms of issue strongly reinforce the City’s 
general impression that our new Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
taking a realistic view of gilt-edged prices. While he is not abandon- 
ing the 3 per cent. borrowing line, he believes in elastic defence 
and is obviously not prepared to force any new advance. 

On a long view this policy seems to me to be appropriate to the 
needs of the gilt-edged market. Pricés have recovered well in recent 
months under the influence of what the City judges to be sound 
financial policy and, given reasonable freedom from shocks on the 
international political front, the rally may well continue in the 
coming months. As for the speculative groups, I still counsel 
caution. Equities are now shares with a dividend ceiling but no 
floor and, with sellers’ markets giving place to buyers’ markets over 
a fairly wide field, this is obviously no time for rushing in. The 
liquidation groups, shares offering unduly high yields, and those 
with strong assets behind them are now the pick for those who 
wish to be fairly fully invested. 


E.C.A. LOAN TERMS 


If, as I suppose one must, accept the American ruling that this 
country should receive 25 per cent of its first year’s Marshall aid 
in loans, as distinct from free grants, the terms now announced for 
the borrowing of 310 million dollars look reasonable enough. The 
interest rate of 2} per cent. is only slightly above the rate which 
the E.C.A. is paying to the American Treasury, repayment, spread 
over 35 years, does not start until 1952 and there is a liberally- 
framed waiver clause. All the same, this addition to our dollar 
liabilities, on top of the 3,750,000,000 line of credit exhausted in 
1947, is not exactly welcome. Nor need one take too seriously the 
announcement that the proceeds will be used in buying capital goods. 
The loan is part of our total E.C.A. dollar allocation whose use has 
to be determined by the requirements of our recovery programme as 
a whole. 


HIGH TOBACCO YIELD 


Some months age I called attention to the merits of the £1 Par- 
ticipating Preferred Ordinary shares of the Amalgamated Tobacco 
Corporation. The shares were then quoted around 16s. and have, 
in the meantime, been as high as 18s. To-day they are available 
around 16s. 9d., a price which still seems to me to do much less 
than justice to their investment merits. Results for the year to 
May 31, 1948, have just been announced. Net profit, before tax, 
has risen from £201,594 to a new record of £234,632. In con- 
sequence, the Preferred shareholders once again receive not merely 
their 6 per cent. dividend, but a further participating payment of 
2 per cent., making 8 per cent in all. At the present price, the yield 
is, therefore, the attractive one of well over 9 per cent. In present 
conditions the group finds a ready market for its output and profits 
are now receiving some help from the recently established South 
African factory. It seems to me that in the light of the outlook for 
the marketing of the company’s various brands and of the ample 
cover behind the 8 per cent. dividend, the shares are worthy of a 
higher investment rating than is afforded in the current market price. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ODEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 











Tue eleventh annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was 
held on October 27th in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the 52 weeks ended June 26th, 1948:— 

The results of Odeon Theatres, Limited, for the year are, I hope you 
will agree, satisfactory, in that the profit, subject to taxation, amounts 
to £1,194,232, as compared with £1,137,257 last year. The year has 
been a difficult trading period for this industry. I feel that the results 
achieved draw particular attention to the :mportant part British films 
play in the successful operation of theatres in this country when they 
are played consistently and regularly 

The- satisfactory results enable us to transfer to general reserve approxi- 
mately the same amount as last year—that is £300,000—to increase our 
carry-forward by £17,868 and to pay the same dividend on our Ordinary 
shares—that js 174} per cent., free of tax. 

The results of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, Limited, cover a 
period of 15 months to June 26th, 1948, and show some falling off in 
profits which has necessitated a reduction in the rate of the dividend 
from 125 per cent. per annum to 7} per cent. per annum. We did not 
consider jt prudent to maintain our dividend at the expense of a transfer 
to general reserve in the sum of £174,437. I anticipate that the profits 
for the current year will show an improvement, particularly as your 
company’s theatres are being operated now by Circuits Management 
Association, Limited. 

British and Dominions Film Corporation, Limited, has had a most 
successful year; its studios have been kept fully occupied with the 
production of British films. We have still further improved the equip- 
ment and facilities for film p:oducticn at Denham and Pinewood and 
are satisfied that the film makers who use them now have facilities for 
the production of films which are comparable to those of any country 
in the world. The laboratories continue to work efficiently and steadily 
to expand their output. 

Odeon Properties, Limited, and Odeon Associated Theatres, Limited, 
have had a successful year, 

I and my colleagues have adopted a policy of consolidation, It is our 
intention to cut out all wasteful and unnecessary expenditure and to do 
all we can to simplify and strengthen the financial structure of the group. 
We do not intend to embark upon any new ventures nor to increase our 
dividends beyond those paid in respect of the periods ending in 1947, 
but aim to place the maximum sums to reserve each year unt we have 
materially improved our liquid position. 

EXHIBITION RESULTS. 

The exhibition results of the Odeon Theatre Circuit are particularly 
gratifying, and have undoubtedly been brought about by the full exploita- 
tion of British films. I am hopeful that under the management of Circuits 
Management Association, Limited, the results of both Odeon and Gaumont 
will show a substantial improvement during the current year. We are 
desirous of showing not only British films but the best of the American 
ones. 

I have referred previously to the success of British films in this country, 
the average takings per week per theatre of British films on the Odeon 
Circuit being £587 as against all foreign films £566. These figures are 
encouraging, and show that if British films are consistently and regularly 
shown, the public appreciate and enjoy them ; the ultimate proof being 
their success at the box-office. The theatre companies have been faced 
with heavy increases in expenditure during the year without any cor- 
responding increase in income or any alleviation of the Entertainments 
Tax. 

Our overseas theatres are continuing to make progress. In some terri- 
tories there have been difficulties, but we are satisfied that the investments 
which we have made will be profitable and materially assist in the 
development of our organisation and, at the same time, ensure an ever 
widening outlet for British films. 

DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION. 

Our domestic distribution company, General Film Distributors, Limited, 

has made steady progress during the period, handling the films delivered 
by our British studios, by Ealing Studios and the American product of 
Universal and Eagle Lion Films Incorporated. 
_ The company has been faced with some measure of criticism by 
independent exhibitors. I suggested to the General Council of the Cine- 
matograph Exhibitors’ Association that, to ensure that there is fair deal- 
ing on both sides, a tribunal be available to deal with a case where an 
exhibitor and General Film Distributors, Limited, fail to agree. The 
Association have not yet decided whether they will accept this proposal. 
I hope they will, as it will do much to eliminate some of the problems of 
the industry. I am very hopeful that, during the coming year, the business 
of General Film Distributcrs, Limited, will expand still further, and 
that we shail improve our relationship with independent exhibitors. 

The building up of a world distribution organisation is a slow and 
expensive business. Now that the initial expense has been incurred, I 
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believe we can look forward to our overseas distribution compani 
operating successfully and profitably. Your organisation, in addition t 
showing the British way of life to the peoples of the countries concerned, 
helps to conserve the dollar expenditure of these countries and increase 
our overseas trade, also adding to the hard and soft currencies which are 
remitted to this country. 

We have made progress in reducing the cost of our films, but there 
has been no reduction in quality and there has been increased box office 
appeal. The group of ten films which have been delivered by our 
studios in the last three months are, I believe, some of the finest turned 
out by any studio in the’ world and are certainly the finest group which 
we have produced. 

We are working hard to continue to maintain the organisation at the 
highest standard of efficiency ; we are alive to new developments ; we aim 
to keep abreast with them and to do our utmost to get on with our 
business to the best of our ability. We look to the future with confidence, 
having a sound organisation of good heart with a loyal personnel who 
will tackle energetically whatever problems may arise. 

The report was adopted and at meetings of the subsidiary companies 
their reports were adopted. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
INCREASED TURNOVER 











THE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on October 21st in London. 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, said that the trading profits disclosed 
were substantially higher than those of the previous year. That satisfactory 
result was due to increased turnover, a return to more normal production 
and the fact that the 1947 profits were adversely affected by the fuel 
crisis in February of that year. To maintain those figures during the 
current year would be a difficult task in view of the continuing rise in 
cost of wages, raw materials and services. 

The consolidated profit and loss account showed that the ae 
profit before taxation and proportion attributable to minority shareholders 
amounted to £4,190,657. ‘Taxation absorbed £2,372,558, a cripplin 
amount. They recommended a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum an 
a bonus of 7} per cent. per annum on the ordinary stock. In the 
consolidated balance-sheet the strength of the company was fully dis- 
closed. They showed that their current assets ex¢eeded current liabilities 
by £11,400,000. The total reserves now amounted to £12,469,397, giving 
a total capital employed in the business of £22,267,769. 

An analysis showing how the total income of the company, including 
its subsidiaries, was distributed brought out that about 34.7 per cent. 
was spent on materials, 32.2 per cent. on wages and salaries, 20 per cent. 
on operating expenses, 6.4 per cent. on taxation, 1.9 per cent. on deprecia- 
tion, 3.3 per cent. was retained in the business and 1.5 per cent. paid 
out in dividends. They therefore paid the Government in taxation more 
than four times the amount paid out in dividends. 

The company had passed through a year full of difficult production 
problems connected with the supply of raw materials and putting new 
plants into operation. They had successfully overcome them, and had 
increased their production and sales both in value and in volume. Those 
remarks applied to the home and especially to the export market. The 
orders received during the last financial year represented a further con- 
siderable increase over the previous year, both in capital and consumer 
goods. 

Their increased turnover had been achieved both by increased production 
in the existing works as well as in the company’s new works in Lancashire, 
Durham, Yorkshire and Walsall. As to exports, their total shipments in 
1946-7 represented an advance of 83 per cent. over 1938 and those for 
1947-8 an advance of 177 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid, 3/- 
per line. Line averages 32 letters. Min. 
2 limes. Box No. 1/- extra 
A FADED PHOTOGRAPH or snapshot 
4 can be used as a successful guide for 
oil portrait or miniature Family and pre- 
sentation portraits from life at London 
studio or your home by Royal Academy 
exhibitor..-Call or write. Goorrey HaYMANn, 
Hans Galleries, 6-7, Old Bond Street, W.1 
W attractive, useful and lasting gift 





£4 for all oceasions is the ‘ HOMCAN ” 
Machine = ipply a cans Home 
grow uit. id vegetables canned quickly 
and economica Details from Tu 
Home CANNING EQuIePMENT Co Lro 
Africa House Kingsway wec.2 


NTIQUES and Fuenisurnc A choice 
4 “lection of Georgian chairs easy 
hairs, dining tables, bureaux, taliboys, 
yrnamental 
ivories, cut 
od WILLIAM 
wil Tel., 





STLEYS of JERMYN STREET” 
4% (108-111). I jon, S.W.1 (Briar Pipe 
specialists) offer finest seasoned briar pipes 
from 35,.- each All Pire Repairs (any 
make) undertaker MEERSCHAUM pipes, old 
or new, purchased 
A FOtD FURS GOT BY TORTURE 
42% Wiite for Fur Crusade leaflets, telling 


how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely Also ask about humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, moles.—Masog C. Van 
ore «By 49 Tregunter Rd., London, 
S.W.10 


WARM. DRY BED, for 1d & wees. 
4 The Waam-Giow Etecreic BLANKET 
costs only 90/6 A king's luxury Ask 
for leaftet.—Warm-Giow Co., Lro., Leigh- 
on-Sea. J 

EFORE YOU BUY A GREENHOUSE 

study the Ulustrated brochure 31 o 
the precision-made Waldor “ Aristocrat " 
rustiess alloy greenhouse, Pat. No. 603410, 
ast free, from Watoor Toot & Gavucse Co., 
.to.. Droitwich 
Beeee NEW MEN'S UNDERWEAR 

Coupon Free Winter weight Short 
Sleeved Vests, medium sizes, 14s. 3d. each 
Knee Length Pants, medium and large 
sizes, 9s. lld. each. Singlet Vests, monen 
and Jarge sizes, 9s. lid. each All in 
warm wool mixture. Guaranteed Unshrink- 
able Limited Stocks.—Braoter Bros 
(Dept. S.), Willington Bedford 


CAnces SUFFERERS invite profound 
/ sympathy, even when not afflicted also 
with poverty. The Cancer Relief Fund is 
satisfying, in all possible ways, the extra 
needs of over 2.000 of these poor souls 
This fund is_ neither controlled nor 
subsidised by the State Will you help, 
prease?—NaTIonaL Socrerr ror CANCER 
Revier, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Ce [MAS CARDS that are different 
nal wood-engravings and colour 
prints from Tas Cocktanos Paess, Burford 
yxford Prices from 4d Selections on 
approval, post free 
Cans (Panatella 6in.) excellent 
/ quality, 50. in box, 75s.—-Yorxe, Cigar 
Merchant, Farnham, Surrey. 
Ca BIN -—Speed up your compost 
making by using the Chase Bin, the 
neatest. handiest most practical yet 
devised The stout wire framework, three 
feet square and three feet high, is ample 
for an allotment or small garden. Easily 
erected. Line with sacking. card, or stout 
paper to keep heat in and rain out Post 
sree 12s. 6d.—Cuase Lro., 33, The Grange, 
shertsey 
D*® (Psychology) treats anxiety, iseffi- 
ciency, unhappiness. etc.—Box 191b 
G™ PARCELS.—Yoi cam send Tea, 
Coffee, etc from Dominions to civi- 
ans and Service personnel in Europe.— 
Write, F. Owen ano Co., 162, Overdale, 
Ashtead. Surrey 
G'S Slipovers, hd knit... 4 cps.. 35s. ea 
BW St. Sh.—Carmicnagt, 61 Donegall St. 
Beifast 
Hi itnines,” REPAIRS alterations. re- 
linings, frame et Post or call for 














‘ Remake Hanpeacs Co 183a 
Br ympt m Road, (Corner Beauchamp Place) 
3 turnings from Harrods, 
I EAL’S re-make and re- ver Grane, 
box spring and mattresse Write 
tor tolder Re-mak ng Bedding "" Heat & 
Son, Lro., 196. Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1 
H's; PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals. especia yllections gold and 
pieces Seaby's Monthly Coin 
letin. 5s. per annum.—B. A 
Gt. Portland Street. Lon- 
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AINTY LINGERIE. Coupon Free. Slip 


INIATURES Painted on tvory from 

any photograph by an Exhibitor R.A 
Moderate fee Specimens sent.—CJ., 28, 
Chorley Rd., Parboed. Lancs 


N° PARACHUTES (1) Pure White Silk 
16 panels: each panel 36 in. at base. 
tapering to 1 in., and 84 in. long, | Par 
32,6, § Par. 60/-, Whole Par. 115/-. (2) 
Primrose Nylon 25 panels; each panel 36 
in. at base, tapering to 3 in and 

mg. 7/6 ger panel (3) Cream Cambric 
12 panels; each paned 20 in. x 60 in. and 
2 in. at top. Whole Par. 22/6. Carr. Free 
Satisfaction or money back..-H. Conway 
Lro. (Dept. 281), 139/143, Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16 

PRESENT DAY STRAIN .—Particulars 

regarding Training in Relaxation com- 

bined with rest in beautiful and peaceful 
Surroundings within easy reach Lendon 
can be had from Secretary, Langley Rise 
King’s Langley 


re -WAR quality Coffee. ro and 
yund day of dispatch lb 6d 
2 lbs 6s. 6d; 3A lbs 10s., im (4 





ahest awards) —JAMAIca PLANTATIONS 
io 118, Ballards Lane. London, 
DRESS ARTISTS ureently needed You 
can be trained in your own home by 
famous Fleet Street artist to make your 
drawings sell —Write for Free Booklet 
from Lonpon Art Cotiece, 143, Fleet Street. 
E.C.4 (Dept. 67) 
PRIVATE Adviser of international Repu- 
tation is ready to help you with your 
personal problems Strictest confidence 
observed For interview without obliga- 
tion, write Box 259b 
Gorse FAMOUS FOOD PARCELS, full 
delicious .things, 15s., 30s., 42s 
New series, containing meats, fish, custard, 
etc Ideal gifts Book your Christmas 
order.Joun Scorr's, C pasagete Works, 
Perth Road, Wood Green, N 
‘MALL hand-operated Wine Press for 
WW sale Suitable for converting surplus 
apples into Cider Quite new. Illustration 
and details of working sent on request 
Box 13874, Gtovers ApvVERTIsInc, Mark 
Lane, Bristol, 1 


~TAMPS Big range of Georgian 
Colonials, many scarce, all Id. each.— 
Approval, Cueeseman, 16, Addisconbe Rd.. 
Watford 
QTAMPS Five attractive Dutch ofr 
J French Colonia’s will be sent to every 
applicant for my price lists Enclose 4d 
in stamps.—-E,. Bever, Dept. BM F.H.E_D., 
188, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


TAMPS.—Old-established firm will send 
7 books of stamps (British Colonial and 
G. Britain only) priced singly at reasonable 
prices. Bank or business reference, please 

Hucnes & Co 6, Nelson House, Park 

Road, Peterborough 


YODDLERS TO GRANDFATHERS flock 
to our Services Meetings and C.ubs 
This Evangelistic Social Welfare, Medical 
and Youth Work is a necessity. That is 
why we need your support. Will vou please 
help? Superintendent. The Rev. Ronald 
FP ollom, East End Mission, 583, Com- 
mercial Rd., London, E.1 


To those entitled under wills, marriage 
Settlements, annuities and legacies— 
advances arranged from 4 per cent. p.a.— 
Guiazier & Sons (Estab. 1760) Props. : 
Guazier & Sons, Lro., 48, Mount Street. 
Park Lane, London, W.1. Mayrarr 3159 
and 4145 
rJVYPING — EXPERT AND PROMPT 
SERVICE.—Manuscripts and general 
work from 2s. per 1.000 words Carbons 
3d. extra —Mrss Messer. 22. St. James's 
Mansions, N.W.6 MAI 7571 


‘TYPING MSS ‘General.—Ross(s), 14, 
Beechcroft Court N.W.1l. MEA 1333 

TIOL ETS ANEMONES.—Cheer friends 

wi fragrant blooms from the Cornish 

Riv co. 10s l5s.. 20s posted — SHAW 
Baker, Violet Nurseries, Lelant, Cornwall 


W ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old is 

used, Out of Order Top prices paid 

Sond Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kar's 
NN). 19, Hopwood Ave.. Manchester 4 


Kas Ag ta addressed notepaper, 
pads Samples on request 
Woe Termeste Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 





GREAT saving Suits Overcoats 
‘ turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free: good clothes need highest grade super 
tatlaring Water's Scientific TURNING AND 
TArLosinc Works Lro., Ilford Lane, 
Ilford. Essex (Dept. 76) 


LPINE SPORTS.—Gent’s skiing boots, 
+3 and best quality brown box calf boots 
with skates attached. latter practically new 
both size 8. for sale Also handsome 
Paisley shawl Offers.-Box 2538 

RAND NEW COUPON FREE.— Of 

White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 in 
ach Cream Calico Lengths. 7 ft «x 
; (4 12/6 each Grey Boxed Linen Mat- 
tress Cases. 6 {t. x 27 in.. 20/- each Carr 
free Satisfaction or money back 
Conwar, Lro (Dept. 454). 139-143. Stoke 
Newington High St.. London, N.16 
CoS FREE FURNISHING FABRIC 

Dyed Hessiar suitable for ; 
loose vers Ax n green rust 
blue. 38 in. wide, 5s. lld. yard Por 

sample send 6d. and addressed 
abel, James S. Hewerr, 122 High Street, 
Staine Middlesex 
Coun INS SAVED - All articles of tailored 
wearing apparel turned from 110s. Also 








repairs, cleaning &c —Call wr write, 
Rewew-Weae Lro.. 15 Buckingham Palace 
Roed Swi (opposite Royal Mews) 


ABBey 7348 


Nylon Parachute Material 
clusive price only 39s 


NVISIBLE MENDING 


mar king de ami age, Bru 


up materials to your 


AVAL OILSKIN COATS 
r Black 


ail Countrymen, Gardeners, 





MERICAN MAGAZINES ae 


32, Westcliffe Drive, 
OOKPLATES desig ened and sgge F- for 

ane 
Head, Windermere. 


from 1933 to 1946 inclusive— 


4 colensen to each year—bound in full ae 


ram_ and biteres in = on spine 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED 


TUDY Short Story writing by rapid new 


guaranteed and all 
95b 


pay under the. guidance of John 
Home-study courses 
in Short Story Writing, 
is quarageeed as” your 
Send today for pee booklet 
Gloucester House, ‘Charing 
Cross Road. ‘London, 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for con 


THe REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 
oy WANT TO WRITE 


the Lon on Schoo! ee Jour- 


a with 30 years’ experience of teach- 


ng by cortesponderice show you the wa 
(by 
‘and English Literature 
L : 
under the patronage of leading newspaper 


SCHOOL or JOURNALISM, 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies, 


in vite Ss applications for the post 


post include ‘the responsibility for the main- 





binding and repairing of 
oan should have had some experience 


wthe mat ntenan e of 
vocal and instrumental 


Detailed applications to Appoint- 
Broadcasting House, London, 


ot Scot tland (including Sasines, 








B.C. invites applications 
1 eof ASSISTANT to Furth aint the past 
Officer, Talks Division. The post will be a 


Further Education Officer in the auc . 
study entailed by an experiment in ~~ 
tional broadcasting. The candidate would 
have to be prepared to carry out adminis- 
trative duties and to Guitine for the 
Further Education Officer in her absence 
An interest in Further Education and 
Sociology would be essential. and some 
acquaintance with the technique of in- 
vestigation would be an added qualifica- 
tion Startin salary £610 (may be 
higher if qualifications and experience are 
exceptional), rising by £40 to £890 maxt- 
mum.—Applications must be made on the 
prescribed form, which can, together with 
urther details of the post, be obtained 
from APPOINTMENTS Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1 For reply, please 
enclose stamped addressed enve ope The 
closing date for the receipt of the com- 
pleted application forms is three weeks 
from the date of this insertion Envek pes 
should be marked “ Education Spt.’ 
| B.C. invites applications for the fol- 
elowing posts in Central Establishment 
Office, Staff Administration, which is re- 
sponsible for post grading and staffing pro- 
blems throughout the Corporation (a) 
ASSISTANT, Organisation and Methods Unit 
Duties consist of the assessment and com- 
parative review of posts in a wide range of 
professions and advising departmental 
neads on organising and staffing (b) 
ASSISTANT, General The main duty ts to 
assist in the planning and research work 
connected with general establishment pro- 
blems, and especially those associated with 
the B.B.C.’s Overseas offices Desirable 
qualifications for both posts include critical 
and analytical faculties, and experience in 
establishment, job evaluation or organisa. 
tion and methods work Wide general 
interests are essential, and a University 
degree and/or legal training would 
advantage. In addition a general engineer. 
ing training (or equivalent) and/or ex- 
perience is essential for (a) above Start- 
ing salary £750 (may be higher if quali- 
fications ind experience are exceptional), 
risin by £50 to £1,100 maximum 
Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London wi. 
marked * Establishment Spt" (a) or (b) 
accordingly within seven days. For acknow- 
ledgement enclose stamped addressed 
envelope 
MTY OF LIVERPOOL.—Dervuty Direc- 
/ torn oF THE WALKER ART GALLERY.— 
Applications are invited for the above 
appointment, at a salary in accore jance 
with A.P.T. Grade VI_ (£595-£660 per 
annum) Applicants should possess @ 
knowledge of the fine arts. and preferepce 
will be given to those who have a Uni- 
versity degree or the Diploma of the 
Museums Association and some adminis- 
trative experience The person appointed 
will be required to devote his whole time 
to the duties of the office and to pay over 
to the Corporation any fees or other 
monies received by him in connection with 
the appointment. He will also be re- 
quired to pass a medical examination and 
to reside within the City The appoint- 
ment is superannuable and subject to the 
Standing Orders of the City Council, and 
will be determinable by three calendar 
months’ notice on either side Applica- 
tions, on forms to be obtained from this 
office must be addressed to me (endorsed 
“Deputy Director, Walker Art Gallery") 
and =, received by Monday, Noversher 
15th, 1948. Canvassing disqualifies — 
THOMAS Aker, Town Clerk, unicipal 
Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2 
EMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION.—Applications are in- 
vited for the appointment of Manacer of 
the Development Corporation's Informa- 
tion Office. The person appointed will be 
directly responsible to the Public Relations 
Officer for the management of that section 
ot the Public Relations Department con- 
cerned with information to and from the 
public. Candidates must have (1) Practical 
experience on the staff of a newspaper; (2) 
Knowledge of the preparation of written 
material for the press, including tvpo- 
graphy; (3) Sufficient administrative ¢x- 
Perience to organise and run an informa- 
tion office, and (4) Interest in and some 
knowledge of town planning and new town 
projects. The appointment is in the Senior 
Assistant Grade, which rises from £550 by 
increments of £25 to £750 a year. Con- 
tributory Superannuation will be provided. 
Applications, giving full personal particu- 
lars, and the names of three referees, 
should be clearly endorsed ‘* Information 
on the envelope, and addressed to reach 
the undersigned not later than November 
10th, 1948.W. O. Hart, General Manager. 
Westbrook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, Herts 
< Saran OF THE RECORDS OF SCOT- 
A. LAND Applications are invited for 
the post of Keeper of the Records of 
Scotland, the officer responsible for the 
custody and preservation of the historical 
and legal records at the General Register 
House, Edinburgh Candidates sh pid 
preferably be between 35 and 50 and must 
have a competent knowledge of Scottish 
history, including charters and other 
records, and of palaeography They will 
be expected to show evidence of capacity 
for record administration An Honours 
degree in History and a_ knowledge 0 
Scottish Feudal Law and Conveyancing 
will be additional qualifications. The post 
is pensionabe under the Superannuation 
Acts and will carry a salary of £1.5 
a year inclusive for a man. For a woman 
the salary will be somewhat lower 
Further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained from Establish- 
ment Division, Scottish Home Departiment. 
Room 355, St. Andrew’s House, Edinburgh 
_ with whom applications must be lodged 
not later than November 30th, 1948 
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yy ATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

(Shortly to become the University of 
Natal. Durban) Applications are invited 
tor the post of Lecturer in the Derarrment 
or RNGLISH Successful applicants will be 
expected to lecture in the European and 


he Non-Eu ropean Sections of the Univer- 


sity This will involve lecturing at the 
weekenG Suitable adjustments of the 
time-table will compensate the lecturer 
during the week for this encroachment 


on his time at the weekend. Salary scales 
are: Men £550 x 25—-£725; Women £425 
x %—£600. A cost of living allowance, at 
present amounting to £192 per annum for 
a married man and £50 per annum for a 
dangle person, is paid in addition The 
ial sal will be determined in accord- 

re be ge new and experience 










aa with t 


at the s essful applicant. Membership 
of the University Teacher’s Provident Fund 
“is compu.sory. ‘Further particulars and 


information as to method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
cIsTION OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE BRI1ISH 
CommonwrattH, 32, Woburn Sq., London, 
wel The closing date for the receipt 
of applications is November 30th, 1948 











SPECTATOR 


offers priority to firms or 
individuals wishing to adver- 
tise business appointments, 
Instructions for the Situ- 
ations Vacant and Wanted 
column received not later 
than Tuesday will be pub- 
lished the following Friday. 
NO WAITING. 


Send instructions with remit- 
tance (3/- per line Box No. 
1lJ/- extra) toi— . 


The Advertisement Manager, 
(Priority), 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1L. 




















TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE.- 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Secartany to the Chief Education Officer 
Candidates should have had a good edu- 

ion ompetent shorthand-typists 
and have experience in secretarial 
work persor appointed will be 
esponsib the supervision of female 
taf. Salary will be in accordance with 
Grade APT. I of the National Scales 
(Local Authorities’ Service). viz £390 by 
£15 to £435 per annum The post is 
permane and pensionable and subject to 
the National Conditions of Service The 
passing of a medical examination will be 


of appointment Applic 
hould e addressed to 
t Officer, County Educati 
orwich, and the en- 
*C.E.O.'s Secre- 








rvice un er the Contro. 
Order 947.—W. O. Bett, Chief 
Officer, County Education’ Office, 






Norwich 
NOR OLK EDU CATION COMMITTEE 
4% Applicatio: are invited for appoint- 
ment 2S AOMNISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (MALE). 
Candidate h ld have a good honours 





Te salary is £550 x 
r annum. Application forms 
lars of appointment may 
ed on receipt of a stamped addressed 
lope trom the Chief Education Office, 
ompleted applications should be 
sent t jater than 14 days after the 
th advertis All com- 
“ Adminis- 
Chief Edu- 
Education Office, 


and tea hing _ experience desirable 
ntia 





er. County 
Norwich 


MARY VILLAGE 
t Surrey.—Home 
2001 for 125 gir.s aged 10-16 

The position of Headmistress 
acant on April ist, 1949. She is 
le to the Managers for the general 

ion of the School. for the 
m of the training. for the placing 
after-care of the girls 
Pp 1 ” not necessarily be certifi- 
ated Te achers but shou ld be experienced in 







HOMES. 
ice 








social w and particularly in the problem 
ef the dolescent girl The girls attend 
the local schools for education Under 
fxisting arrangements the salary would be 
based the Burnham scale, the maximum 
ef which is £605 plus free emol iments 
ihe pest is pensio mable under the 1 

a a Fund.—Apply to the Secretary 

4 ‘ ation F« rm 
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CORPORATION.— 
East Araican Grounpnur Prosecr.— 
Applications. are invited for HospPitaL 
Caterers with a knowledge of dietetics for 
the East pai Groundnut Scheme. The 
persons appointed will be _ required 
supervise the catering and cooking arrange- 
ments for both European and African 
patients and staffs, and will be required 
up their appointments in East 
during the next six months, but it 
may not possible for their families to 
join them for about a year later Condi- 
tions of service provide free passages to 
and from Est Africa ga first , ee 
bome ve at the rate of 
every 33. 39 months, with 
local leave in addition; provision of 
housing and basic furniture, as soon as it 
is available. and membership of a_contri- 
butory provident fund Salary will be in 
accordance with age, qualifications and ex- 
perience No special form of application 
is required, and letters of application 
should therefore include full etails of 
age, experience and qualifications, and 
should be supported by three professional 
references or testimonials.—These should 
be addressed to Cuier HeartH Ofricer, 
Overseas Food Corporation, 31. Hill Street, 
London, W.1 


S* SWITHUN'S SCHOOL. WIN- 
2 CHESTER sane in May or Sep- 
tember, a teachin Housemistress ior 
House of 36 Eommunicant member - 
ship of the pe of England essential 
Teaching subjects in order of preference 

Divinity, German, Spanish or French 
No catering responsibilities —Apply imme- 
diately to the Headmistress 


J,HE. UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
Applications are invited for the position 
of Vict-DIRecToR OF THE CONSERVATORIUM OF 
Music Salary £1,000 per annum, plus cost 
of living allowance (at present £90 per 
annum), subject to superannuation contribu- 
tions. The principal duties will be to assist 
the Ormond Professor and to act as Vice- 
Director of the Conservatorium, to lecture 
on theoretical swbjects and on the History, 
Literature and Aesthetics of Music; and to 
examine for both the University and the 
Australian Music Examinations Board 
(For A.M.E.B. examining additional fees 
will be paid) Conditions of appointment 
and information as to the method of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Secretary 
ASSOCIATION or UNIVERSITIES or HE 
British ComMONWEALTH. 32, Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1 he closing date for the 
sscelot of apeticnt ions is November 30th, 


VERSEAS FOOD 


‘HE UNIVERSITY OF 
LecturesHie IN Green 
invited for the position of Lecturer in 
Greek in the Faculty of Arts. The salary 
range is £500 (Australian) pér annum rising 
by annual increments of £50 to £750 
(Ausira.ian) per annum and is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act The commescing salary will be fixed 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Applicants should have an Honours degree 
in Greek or Classics. Some preference will 
be given to candidates with special qualifica- 
tions or interest in Greek _ Literature, 
though this is not essential. The success- 
ful applicant will be required to take up 
duties as soon after March Ist, 1949. as is 
possible. Further information and details 

as to method of application 
obtained from the Secretary. As 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE Brit 


SYDNEY. — 
Applications are 









WEALTH, 32, Woburn Square. WC. 
date for the receipt of applications 
December 15th, 1948 


Wet RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL.— 
Woo.LLeY HALL. 
Early in 1949 the West 
Committee hope to open Woolley 
seventeenth-century house stand 
1 grounds near Wakefield. as a 
tre for teachers and a Dp 
urses can be held thro 
vite applications 
a salary of 
£750 per 
residence 
responsible for 
1d will be expected t« 


-Appointment of WARDEN 
i Educat 
Hall 


iding ion 












of Warden at 
for a man, or 
women, with 








work of the Author ad 
aff the 

ment the Commit tach mc 
portance to a sincere concern for e 
and to an understanding of scholarship 
and of teachers’ problems than to 
specialist knowledge in a limited field 
Forms of spell cation and details of the 
duties attached to the post may be obtained 
from the Curer Epucation Orricer, County 
Hall. Wakefield, to whom they should be 
returned within 21 days from the date of 
this advertisement 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 


WANTED 

] RENTWOOD SCHOOL ESSEX.—The 
Governors invite applications for the 

st of Catering Supervisor A new Dining 
Hall and Kitchen are nearing completion 
Salary £350 per annum, or according to 
experience urther particulars may be 
obtained from the Headmaster. to whom 
the first instance be 


— ions should in 
sed 





E \DUCATED woman required for Head 
4of Sunshine Home Nursery Schoo) 








Blind children (vacancies at East 

stead and Abbotskerswell. S. Devor 
perience with young. children esse , 
Salary in the case of Educationist would 
be Burnham Scale, plus residentia) emolu- 
ments, for other applicants according to 
qualifications and experience—in any case 
not less than £400 pa plus residen ial 
emoluments Application forms from 
Secretary-General, Natrona INSTITUTE FoR 
THE Buinp, 224, Great Portland St.. London 
wl. 





1948 


econs. industl. and pub 
afirs negotiatn, excepti. 
contact firm, orgenisn.— 


®LE yng. man 

reins., curr. 

exec. quals. sks 
Box 261b 


Biecationat Organisation, W.C., 
quires secretary amtost Smal) office, 


jriensiy atmosphere. 9.30-5.30, alt. Sats 
260b 


Organising 
activities. 
Apply 
and 
10, 


ee Union wants 
Secretary for expanding 
Good organiser and office manager 
in writing, stating full particulars 
salary required, to H JOHNSON, 
Queen St., London, E.C.4 

BOSTAL college requires 

Maths tutor for marking 

approx Sehool Certificate an 
School Certificate standard About 
weekly._-Box 262b 

XFORD GRAD. (2nd Hist.), 21 

seeks interesting work in B.I 
thing considered.—Box 264b 
I ESIDENT KITCHEN 

required at The Leys 
bridge, early in January Responsible for 
supervision of domestic staff. Catering for 
approximately Training and ex- 
perience ee — sees. with testi- 
monials, to the Bursar. 


SECRETARY-RECEPTIONIST wanted for 
a@ new Holiday Conference centre 
(accommodation 150) organising religious, 
cultural and recreational programme. 
Initiative and ability to take responsibility 
essential Shorthana typing and some 
bookkeeping essential! Responsible 
good saiary.—Apply Secrerary, Otter 
Hall, Otterburn, Northumberland. 


7 a shorthand-typist required 
‘ principal (practising solicitor and 
secretary of a number of employers’ 
organisations) Must be really intelligent 
with special ability to write ¢ English. 
Previous experience in a solicitor’s office 
an advantage but not essential 

salary. Pension scheme.—Apply Box 254b 


T. PAUL'S Girls’ School, Brook Green, 
‘ London, W.6 Required for January, 
Junior Assistant Secretary Shorthand, 
typing and aptitude for accounts essential 
Apply, in writing, to the HIGH MISTRESS at 
the school. 


‘JHE De Carteret Prep. School (Diocesan) 


spare-time 


yrs., 
Any- 


MANAGERESS 
Schoo!, Cam- 


t, 
urn 


Mandeville, Jamaica, requires (Janu- 
ary), Resident Asst. Master, Churchman, 
gen. form subj., games; delightful climate. 

250/300 p.a.—Write Morron Yor, Fiat 
5. 22, Adelaide Crescent, Hove, Sussex 
VACANCIES occur for men to train as 

Secrerariss of the Young Men's 


Christian Association Applicants should 
be 21-30, convinced Christians, possess 
administrative ability. good = education. 
capacity for leadership, and sense of 
Christian vocation Experience in work 
with youth an advantage.—Applications, 
in writing, to S10. Personne. Secreraarr, 
¥.M.C A., 112, Gt, Russell Street, London, 
V JANTED in January, 

bachelor master mainly 
but also some general 
forms Resident post.—Apply. with testi- 
moniais, to the Headmaster, THe Downs 
Scnhoot, Colwall, Mavern 


1949 young 
to teach Latin, 
Subjects to junior 











ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


VACANCY occurs paying 
val pe ple preferred, in 
on own estate (22 
t, horses accommod 
WINnsrora GLEBE, Nr 


for guests, 
lovely 
acres) 
ted, ex- 
Mine- 










Lady has accommoda- 
rouse f¢ one or two paying 
guests ‘Terms moderate Box 258b 


| yy 4 
he & Bath sc 
rig., Blooms- 


E SUPPOLE F e.l.; rural; 
Ae suit ¢t sea, coach 


Nt d Box 


ADY offers accommodation for one or 
4 two lad in her attractive bome, in 
Abergele, North Wales Garage Garden 
Golt ** References exchanged .’"—-Mas 
PrRenvercast, Balgownie, St. George Rd 
Abergele 
ONDON.—A comfortable 
4 (single) availabl- for professional man 
in well-kept flatlet house.—Apply: Hovuss- 
keerer. 8. Beaufort Gardens, Knightsbridge, 
S.w.3 Kensington 4367 
Ra couple (very active) require 
furnished rooms with or with- 
out use of kitchen een gardeners. 
Southern Counties, near sea, preferred, 
but ywhere considered Apply Bex 256b. 
T°. ‘let a cottage les, paddock, to 
al rating b 





Lé aden. 








service room 





Majorca, one 
ain village 


LET.—A Cottage in 
from Palma, in mount 
Box 250B 
EX-SERVICE COUPLE at 
rgently require unfur 
2656 


To BE 
App! 
"OUNG 

ness all 
odat 


busi- 


nished 






accomn 





EDUCATIONAL 
EE gen and Secretarial 
s ugh training at Sr 

Gopric’s Corte - . Arkwright Rd... N.W.3 
Ham. 5986 Good posts feund for all 
qualified students. Resid. and day students. 


575 
PaMaMataMaMPaaPaP aa aea aaah 


‘HATCHARDS 


(Bet. 1797) 
Booksellers to Their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


Always in stock—a wide selec- 
tion of new and old beoks for 
all tastes and many rare books 
in fine bindings. 


THEATRE TICKETS 


A new Hatcehards Service. You 
can now book good seats for 
| any entertainment in Town at... 


187, PICCADILLY,W.I 


Tel. : REG 3201-4 


PIPPI PPP PPPS PISS SELLA 
Stained Glass Windows 
and Memorial Tablets 


AIS) Write 








LAE DTITTS, 
HOLIDAY /N 
‘Glorious DERBYSHIRE 


| Luxurious accommodation, splendid cuisine 
cheerful service. Heated swim pool, in the 
| heart of che Peak District. ideal for family 


holidays). Terms from Mr. R. Hewletc. 
> o< = = - 
wae S2Iss6 


a moc 
cer iin eas gee N 
= HON Oi ace 
} Co): (0c 








BUXTON 


= (ES HOTEL 2: 


MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 
aa gan948| 7S INTEREST 


- -.- and every six 
months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
easily realisable in- 
vestment on which 
the Society pays 
the tax. Assets 
> 3,000,000. Reserves 
£135,000 




















HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





Founded (85! 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 


ROPE 
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SSOTSHOS ME SCH 10 Der wy shi 
Entry e and Scholarship Tests u ‘be 
held at the School from Mar oh 29th, to April 
Ist. 1949 Two or three scholarships are 
offered this year, va.ue between £45 and 
£75 per annum Details may be obtained 
fron he HEADMASTER’S SeEcRETARY, Abbots- 
holme, Rocester, Staf 
] ETHLEM ROYAL * HOSPITAL Monks 
Orch ard. Eden Pa Beckenham, Kent 
St trained in Psychiat: 
or non-resident F ul 
ies for resident staff 
holiday with pay. Salary 
100 to £105 per annum 
owance for women who 
v , Ga in HM. Forces or in 
rk of nati yrtance (first year £25 
nd £30 are paid at 
of the second and third years cf 
& provided the necessary examina- 
tic ns have been passed Apply. MATRON 



















. L AING a PICK, Holland 

we idiv al Tuition for 

“Navs Spe : 1 En Army 

Entrance (new scheme), ist M B. Hi gher 

and Schoo: Certificates, London Matricula- 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarsni 

s esses: Services, June, '48—Navy Exec ie 

t 9th, Royal Marines ist, Sandhurst 


3 places.—Tel Park 7437 

| ee oy SERVICE. HOME Orvis, SER- 
ICE, et Tuition for new exams., 
including preparation for interviews by 
Davies's, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointme nt for 
detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance.—Davtes’s, 54, 

Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES 6564 
HO STUDY FOR DEGREES. _ etc 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec 
Ent.. B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Comm., 
LL.B.. B.D., Degrees, Diplomas, Sch. Cert., 
HS.C., etc Low fees instalments.—Pros- 
ttus. C. D arker, M.A.. LL.D., Dept. 
93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894). 
OW TO LEARN LANGUAGES.—The 
Pelman Languages Institute teaches 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. The Pel- 
man method explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for book and 
it will be sent by return, together with 
6pecimen lesson gratis. = free (Specially 
reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of his Majesty’ a oe —PEL- 


| boys 
Racgserr, Lynton, Sout 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
LIBERAL BRAINS 


NTERNATIONAL 
8 


Theatre Sw 
Madariaga, ‘Dent s Sa 
Macaulay, R 


Reser\ 


LIBERAL INTERNAT 

Place. London S.W 1 REGENT 6956 
JEX EDUCATION SOC ery 8 p.m. 3 

day Neventver bth way Hall 

Lion Squ ° 

Haire on SEX EDUC ATI ON- (Part 2 

mems 2s nqu PS with 
addressed = envelope SECRETARY 


"RUS a 








~ ts o5 





Har ey St.. W.1 


YNIVERSITY 
of three lect 


the Ind -Europe an 


iver 
de 
9th 


by Professor 


Fr ance, Paris) 
10th and 1lith 


London, Senate 
Russell Square or 
Admission free, 


HENDERSON, Academic 


Cott 





OF 


E Be ave niste 








at the 
ise (entrance 


Malet Street, W.C 









November 8th, Embassy 


de 


NA “st James's 


LONI 2ON A course 
s on The Sti otf 
Vocabulary "’ J 


ithout ticket.—JaMEs 


Registrar. 





WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL 


 WITZERLAND 
arty for 


Jan 


W 


fully selected hotels 


night travel. 
Contours, Ltp., 7 
8499 


Coach 


9th mA, 


iss Oprennern, 


INTER SPORT 
advanced enth 
rity ements 





SWITZERLAND 


16th and Feb 


Nice—Daily Service; no 
Return fare £13 10s 
2, Newman St.. W.1. Mus 


Why not join mixed 
Ww rsports Lenzerheide 
F 25th 

Cc heckerdon, Reading 


for the beginner and 
siast.—All inclusive 


10 days from 


S., 15 days from £34 13s. 6d. Care- 
Early bookings essen- 


_ —Henray ALLAN & SONS (TRAVEL), 


whit 


Cockspur Street, 
hall 5387-9 
HRISTMAS Holidays 
Experienced 
and few girls.—Kindly write 
bh Drive. Middleton- 


| on-Sea, Sussex 


AN LANGUAGES INST Ld, es A | 


ansions, Wigmore Street. Lo 
= A_ CASITA’ SPANISH a 
4 Thorough, unique. personal. Fee 
£6 6s.—For syllabus and details write 
Box 27A 
NV AYFAIR encesT Ane op ace, 
57 Duke St.. W.1. MAY 6626 
‘FHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL “oot 
LEGE, South Molton Street, W.1 
May 6306 
Uae: CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE. founded 1837. prepares students 
for London University Matriculation, Inter- 
mediate and Degree cxpmnasiones: 
School Certificates ( Cambridge, 
Northern Univ., and others), "Civil Service, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc The College is 
an Educational Trust, not primarily con- 
ducted as a profit-making concern, Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees: instalments if 


desired Free re-preparation in event of | 


failure.—Prospectus, post free. from the 
Reotstear, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 


EXHIBITIONS 





@MCADE GALLERY.—Renaissance and | 
Early Baroque Paintings. October 20- | 
3 


November 1 
et ——y MARKET at Heat's first 
anniversary exhibition. Disp. ~ p FY 
work of weavers, potters, rears 
196 Tottenham Court wa 
ESIGN at work. Exhibition of Indus- 
trial Design Oct, 27th-Nov. 28th 
Royal 2-1 Weekdays 10-7, ‘Bundays 


Adm 

RIC RAVILIOUS intings. UNG OF 
and designs ARTS COU Fr 

GREAT BRITAIN, 4 St. James's S 
W.1. until November 5t Mon 

se get 10-6. Tues., Thurs., 10-8. ‘admis- 


vew ENGLISH ART CLUB. at RBA 
Galieries, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 

st Daily ‘including Sats.) 10-5 1s. 
APare GALLERY.—Sovrm Arrican Arr 
(extended until October ist) and 
Pae-RaPHae.its CENTENARY Exuistrion 
Weekdays 10-6 Sundays 2-6 Admission free 


CONCERTS 
TEW ERA CONCERT SOCIETY 
Music Adviser: RICHARD AUSTIN 
(In Association with ACGB) 
Second Season. ROYAL ALBERT HALL 





Conductor HERMANN SCHERC HEN 
Other Concerts Dec 6th. Feb. 4th 
March 25th. April 8th Tickets 2s. to 
21 Tel. Ken. 8212. or Chappells, May 
7600. and Agents Pull particulars of 
Group Scheme from Se 7. Queen Anne 
te. SW. (Whi. 8549.) Concert Man- 

agement: Wilfrid van Wyck 


HOLIDAYS 

PLEASANT holiday or @ pleasant home 

available to a few congenial people in 
an Irish country Rectory. Sheltered situa- 
tion, sunmy rooms. good food. eggs end 
cream 5 gns. a week. 4) gns. to perma- 
nent residents.—Mrs. Emper, Fenagh Rec- 
tory. Co. Carlow. Eire 








a 


ARTY 
land for fortnight at Christmas 
others to join 


WITZERLAND 
lar 


few 


h 


master 


London, S.W.1 


Box 263b 


Guests _ received 


in French Alps 


LtD 
Tel. : 


of 


vourng people going to Switzer- 
invites 


in 


e, comfortable and splendidly 


situate chalet in 
Winter sports, Spring ski-ing, Summer 


Swiss, French 


Alps 


Autumn seasons Mod terms 


W. ALLISTONE 
Chateau D'Oex 


arrangements for long visits 


Chalet Bon Accueil, 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


LIFF HEAD HOTEL CAaRLYON 
CornWaALt.—For winter 
or a break from busi- 
This comfortgable hotel is beautifully 


quarters. 
ness 
apptd. and cent 
f wn talkie projection 
7 mins. walk for squash, badm 
tennis courts 


res 


Sr. Ausret., S 
honeymoon 


htd., 


incl. bedrooms 
Sports 








roundings and mild climate. Specia 


extended visits 


Cane. - 
AA****, RAC 
fort in best Country House atmosphere. Cent 
htd. throughout. Noted for its cuisine 


Lic.1, 


Billiards. Week-end Dinner 
Adjoins own 18 hole Golf Course 


hunting In lovely surroundings 200 
: 5861/2 


above town. Tel 


/ Nr 
modern 
parkland in the peace of 


all 


Excellent cuisine 


tresses Ideal for 
late holidays 


lovely countryside 


y0m.—Write for 


UCAN, COUNTY DUBLIN—Spa 
4 offers 


excellent 


Cluy lic. Tel.: Par 


Litter Broox Hore. 
com- 


Outstanding 


Spring interior 


Bar 


Log 
club 
oa, covered 
Golf adjoins Lovely sur- 
terms 
125 


Fully 
Dance 
Riding. 


ft 


TSWOLD Club, Brockhampton Park 
Cheltenham. Magrificent mansion. 
comforts, with 60 acres 
the Cotswolds 
mat- 


of 


week-end change or 


— Riding 


over 


Tennis and Squash 
Courts Pull-size Billiards Table. Games 


courteous service and every comfort 
Free golf om own sporting nine 


licen: 
hole course 


buses Dublin (nine miles). A.A 
and graded Class * 
Board. Special off season and residential 


| winter terms. [Illustrated brochure, 
Christmas programme on request 


and 


"Grams: Spa Hote!. 


Lucan. 


Folder W.2 
AoTEL 
food. prompt and 
Fully 


Modern library Frequent 

R.IAC., 
‘A” by Irish Tourist 
tariff 


ORTFIELD HOTEL Stomonts, S. Devon 


Under Royal 
RA.C. Dignity without ceremony 
comfort without ostentation: 
a and service and a grand position by 


Patronage 


Every amenity to be expect 


t 
a rst-ciass hotel. 
: 903/4 


perfection 


A A eee 
sublime 
in 


including @ full licence 


Tel 
EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
serves good food and wine in quiet 
and civilised surroundings. Open for morn- 
ing coffee. lunch and tea.—196, Tottenham 
Court Roa wi 


AIGNTON 58. Devon 
Comfort throughout. 
and cuisine of 


Supreme 


excellent service 


Cent 


heatin Lift 


i Winter Garden 


Bar 
X\mas.—Tel.: 


Patace Horet. 
with 
merit 


Pte suites. Delight- 
Ballroom and Cocktail 


Torbay Now booking 
7481 


1948 








rlOT 


~~ 


~) 


Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 








the 


Price 65. 64. 


mount 





terms during wintes 


restrictions. 
London. 





One 


post 





BALLACHULISH HOTEL, ARGYLL. 


meet the sea 


months 


"1 am a part of ali that 1 have met. 


Copres of the 1948 edition of my hardy 
Annual “Let's Halt Awhile,” price 65., 
are now available at leading booksellers. 
Profusely illustrated it describes some 
450 of the really good hotels of Great 
Britain and Iveland. If your bookseller 
has sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 


LONDON, N.W.4. 


HENDON HALL. Lon- 


don's Country House Hotel — -hour from 


City and West Fnd. Residential a commo- 
dation for long or short stays Many 
rooms with private baths, all with 


Office telephones. 
course adjoining. 
8 gns. 


Tel.; 


E 


MARLOW. 
ANGLER HOTEL, situated on 
Thames’s most beautiful Weir, coders tone 


‘0s 
Hard tennis court Golf 
Fully licensed Prom 


Victor, Managin rec 
Hendon 1456, — 


The famous COMPLEAT 


level cuisine, service and comfort with 
private bathrooms available, 31 miles 
London, 8 Henley, 10 Ascot, 


Where 


On the shores 


in 


of Loch Leven amid magnificent Highland 
scenery Good food and every comfort 
country hotel Fully licensed 

R.A.C., Service Garage. Special Resi jential 


Enquiries to 


BRIDGE HOTEL. A famous Hotel in 


and a half hours from 
Write R. H. Colley. 


east wer venene. SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
well-appointed hotel 


of dis- 


one delightful, 


MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD. A seventeen 


bedroom, 


the Resident 
standard of Catering and Comfort. A most 


beautifully appointed hotel, where 
Owners aim at the highest 


Suitable Hotel for Winter residence. Tel. 664, 


Manageress Tel.: Ballachulish 239. NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
HOTEL. The a Sussex Coast is 
shits x - enticing, especially with this © 
Sint Gut and comforiable Hotel with House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one's 
“ee Be ceo eee, . base. Comfortable beds, lentiful 
an atmosphere of personal welcome and (| ~ plentiful fare. 
: 7 4 Own riding stables Hard tennis 
attention Hard tennis courts free to Dancing. Golf. Licensec ennis court, 
guests. Tel. 37. Manager: E. Turnbull. el.: Ninfi id 33 icensed, From 6 gna, 
Trust Houses, Limited. e — 0 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. THE 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH. 
In the “ Key” position. Buses pass the Keep warm and well by staying here 
grounds. Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf Facing the sea, the sun and the south. 
Course. One minute’s walk of Bourne- Central heating. Private suites Apply 
mouth West Station Hard Tennis Court. Manager. Tel.: Penzance 47i. Under the 
Special reduced terms for Residents. same direction: Ship Hotel, Chichester; 
Write Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. Bray. Royal Duchy Hotel, Falmouth. 5 
Tel.: Westbourne 63333. 
eee fae. | a the South 
; wns Ss nr. London, nr. 
BOXHILL., near Dorking. BURFORD Sin. Unusual comfort. Old-world charm, 


sheitered location Central 


of the most beautiful parts of Surrey. . ee . 
Sheltered gardens. Tel.: Dorking 2263. — — Fee pe } warm. Farm pro- 
Manager: F. W. Essen. Trust Houses, j.n, aried and appetising meals. Excel- 
Limited. ent golf, tennis (hard), riding, lovely 
walks Admirable centre. Buses. Ideal 
for Winter residence. Special terms. 
BRIGHTON, KING’S CLIFF. STEYNING Licensed. Telephone Pulborough 66. 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent Scottish Resident Proprietors. 
cuisine. Sea Front _ Every room | has own 
private bathroom ‘en suite,” G.P.O. RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
licensed. Lift. Garage.- Tel. 2589. that famous view of the Thames. Offers 


quiet and comfortable residential quarters 


offers 


bed. Te 
Radio bv your bedside. 


of 


from 6 gns., 


A Ss iy Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK - 
For the one man and all appre- West End. Tel.: 

aes of a country home. Golf, Tennis, 
Billiards, Bridge, and creative Chef, SIDMOUTH. 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 

sea, this 

will appeai 
CHANNEL ABS. Come to Britain’s warmth, 
furthest south. BRELADE’S BAY personal service. 
HOTEL, JERSEY, the paradise isle, where direction of Mr. 
Austerity has not permeated. Be weather 54 gns. Tel.: 
wise Spend vour Autumn and Winter 
facing the south and the sun and free from SIDMOUTH. 


comfort 
picturesque resort 
its climate. 


inet = on charm. Beautifully situated 

on own foreshore facing uth. vely SIDMOUTH. 
sands, running water and telephone all facing the sea. 
bedrcoms Club licence. Tel.: West and be Spoilt. 
Wittering 3228. fast in 


with easy access to City and 


Richmond 3763. 


ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
sunny seclusion a hundred vards from the 
one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
all who look for winter 
comfort, good catering and 


Under the _ personal 


and Mrs. Martin. From 
Sidmouth 221. 


TORBAY HOTEL. This 
sunny positioned family hotel, under the 
personal direction of Mrs. 
and good catering in 


W. S. Sanders, 
a 
vas for the mildness 


Tel. 
THE | = 


warm, attrac 


tively furnished room. A superb ‘bed and 


that 
comfort and a Ch 
a needs. A suite 
roo ° 


Service with a Smile. Tel. 951. 


All TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL, where you 


for nowhere abroad will 


traditional British regard 
m 


Whatever your 
Paul, 


Personal requirement write to S. R. 


ENCLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE 
LODGE HOTEL for comfortable wincer 
yesseamee, at very eS ae e 
rooms tted h. c an gas res. J 
Beautiful gardens and good food. London —— _ well, 
only 20 miles. Egham Station buses and for personal 
Green Line coaches pass door. Tel.: sympathetic’ to 
Egham 197/359. or a sunny 

. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL AND the General 
ress UNTRY CLUB. Where Winter is 
Enjoyed Supreme comfort, centra! heat- 
ing, electric fires in bedrooms. Extensive the South an 
private grounds, Club Bar and Billiards. 
Highest standard of catering. Home pro- and the 
duce. Me festivities Licensed. class cuisine. 
From guineas. Resident Director. ballroom. 
Tel.: meneallh 3072. 9-hole course. 


Coast. 
Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
ee 


Manager. 


TUNBRIDGE wenk.e, SPA HOTEL. Faces 
d the Sun. 400ft. up in & 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from Londen 


Fully licensed. Pirst- 
Golf on own sporting 


r 
Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 





house with 


ern 


pretty neighbourhood 


and Sussex 
Maidstone, 
fires 
Everythin 


and good food 
ome made 
MIsses MARCHANT, 


weekly HE 


Hawkburst, 
’ AYFARERS RESTAURANT 
CONTINENTALE and 3 Bar. 20, 
Betw 1 and Selfridges. 

Open 11 a.m. till 11 o.m_ Tables bookable 
jones and F ~wer, 5/-. 
* for our excellent 
“wo bakery 


W 


Granville Place. Orchard St 
6125 


for dinner 
house charges) 
cuisine an 


Kent 


ween Mount Roya 


Renow! 
pastries a our 
or 


Private parties catered 


YUESTS received in attractive old-world 

mod conveniences 
borders of Kent 
Buses frequently to Hastings, 
Rye and Tunbridge Wells. Good 
attractively served. 
Terms 4) gns 
Tickners, 


Cars 


No 


in 





Rez HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset.— 
Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent 


food, 
Bridge 


own pr 


‘oduce, Good bus_ services. 
Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 


WINTER IS WARMER. at Farringford. 


water, 


Isle of 


downs and 
estate bordering the sea, where daffodils 


riot 


comfort 


in early 


unique country house hotel near 
Wight. Sheltered by 


amidst a lovely w 


spring Your warmth and 
completely assured; even ba 


really hot-water bottle in your 


~- service 


Particularly mild climate. 
from Kitchen ge 


Terms from 6 gns. weekly —Write 
Taos. Coox & Son, Lr. 
/K, Berkeley St., London, 
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